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AN ALTAR GUILD MANUAL 


By Edith Weir Perry 


This popular manual is now in its thirteenth printing. Contents: The Altar, 
Altar Vestments, The Sacred Vessels, Ornaments of the Altar, Altar Linen, 
Other Ornaments, Vestments of the Clergy, Bishop’s Vestments, Eucharistic 
Vestments, Priest’s And Deacon’s Vestments, Other Vestments for Choristers, 
Liturgical Colours, Embroideries, Practical Suggestions. $1.00 


THE ALTAR 


Its Ornaments and Its Care 
By Henry Smart 


This manual is now in its ninth printing. The 
Baptistery, The East, The Chancel, The Altar, 
The Ornaments, Candles, Lights, and Incense, 
Altar Flowers, Sacred Vessels, Altar Vestments 
are among the topics discussed. 35 illustrations. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


IN THE CHURCH 


By Katharine M. McClinton 
and Isabel Wright Squier 


The object of this book, is to give suggestions 
for Altar Guilds in the preparation of all 
articles used in the Church worship and also 
to give practical information for the more effi- 


° ° sinuan MeChoke® 
cient care of these articles and of church fur- Ka a ee 


nishings in general. 19 illustrations. $1.50 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN THE CHURCH 


By Katharine M. McClinton 


General Rules of Church Decoration, Colors for Church Decoration; Flowers 
Suitable for Church Decoration, Simple Rules of Flower Arrangement, Altar 
Fittings, Christmas Decorations for the Church, Decorating the Church for 
Easter, Other Church Festivals and Celebrations, Decorating the Church 
for Weddings — Church Gardens. 12 illustrations. Sixth Printing. $2.50 


A WORKING MANUAL FOR ALTAR GUILDS 


By Dorothy C. Diggs 


Published just a few months ago, this manual should prove most useful to 
women of experience as well as those starting to serve in the Church's 
sacristies. The Offices, Festivals and Seasons, Lent, Weddings, Burials, 
Special Services, Equipment and Adornments, Definition of Church Terms 
are among the topics discussed in this new manual. 17 illustrations. $2.00 
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Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


14 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. : 
dis street, tigen ae Ms et Bolden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2, calif. 


LETTERS 


Livinc CHurcH readers communicate wi) 
each other using their own names, 
initials or pseudonyms. They are a, 
asked to give address and title or occu 
tion, and to limit their letters to 300 wor 
(Most letters are abridged by the edita@ 


More Pie 


Mr. Connelly’s article “Pie over Mia 
Beach” [L.C., August 10], is wonderful, an 
thank you for it. National Council’s lust 
more and more money and bigger and big¢ 
bureaucracy is perhaps unavoidable, so 1c 
as its directors and secretaries can get mé 
and more expensive by raising quotas ag 
and again, and sending out more tear-jere 
motion pictures about how wonderful 
would be to have more money. I have be 
receiving letters from clergy and laymen || 
over the country, who think desperate acti 
is needed to cure the Church of a sick 
which is draining more and more of c 
resources into expensive and unnecessary su 
port of the National Council. ... 

Let us abolish the National Council, a 
let the Domestic and Foreign Missionary } 
ciety forward the money we give to the m 
sionaries. Morehouse-Gorham Co. has proy 
that good Church school materials can 
produced at no cost to the Church; so let} 
abolish the department of Christian Edullf 
tion, and turn over all Christian Educat# 
work to parishes, dioceses, or provinces. I 
Seabury Press become a private corporatis 
and meet its own expenses or dissolve. 
Department of Christian Social Relations ¢ 7 
stand alone and ask the dioceses for whatet 
support its work deserves, or its work can 
transferred to the provinces. And private pu ) 
lishers, such as THE Livinc CuurcH, or t 
enterprises of the Episcopal Book Club a 
the Anglican Digest, do a much better job; 
representing real Anglicanism than the 
and monotonous stuff published by Natio 
Council. And with the top-heavy expenses 
“281” abolished, the building at “281” will 
sufE~cient for the missionary society, and th 
will be no need for our expensive Depa 
ment of Promotion; for promotion, also, 
be handled by dioceses and provinces. 

This General Convention can be the mj 
worthwhile one we have had in a long tir 
if it will bring about the suggested refor 
and direct the Church’s resources to the 
version of the heathen. ) 
(Rev.) Roy PErrw 
Atlanta, Ga. 


: 

It will be a sad day for the Church wht 
keeping 90% of all we have for ourself 
becomes the accepted standard for paris 
dioceses, or individuals. It is most unser 
tual. 

\ parish cannot exist apart from the ‘ 
cese; nor can there be an Episcopal Chu 
without bishops. A sharing 50-50 would || 
much more in keeping with the relations 
of dependence of parish upon diocese, ¢ 
the individual communicant upon his bishé 
Surely a 90-10 ratio cannot be conside 
adequate by any means. 

Nor can even that “exalted”? 50-50 star 
ard be the ultimate. There are weitere | 
this land, non-episcopal though they be 
our shame), which give two, or three, 
more times their local expenses for the 
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nary program of their denominations. 
ell all thou hast, and give to the poor; 
d come, follow me.” 


Let’s start improving our stewardship pro- 


ums in the Episcopal Church with a more 
nerous ratio in view; 9-1 perhaps, first, 
> the creepers, but then 5-1, 3-1, 1-1; and 
en, praise God, 1-2 and over. 
Mr. Connelley [L. C., August 10 and 24] 
s done the whole Church a great service. 
hope the issues he raises will be seriously 
nsidered at all levels. But let’s not be 
arisaical about the virtue of 10% tithing. 
give tithes of all that I possess.’ So what! 
e should have in mind a more Christ-like 
ndard than that. 

(Rev.) H. WILLIAM FoREMAN 
yetteville, N. Y. 


Marriage and Divorce 


I have read your editorial [L. C., August 
] about our Church’s legislation and atti- 
de touching marriage and divorce. I ob- 
rve that the fact that Jesus Christ said 
mething about marriage and divorce is, 
usual, ignored. Apparently His views are 
earded by you, as it seems that they are 
half of our bishops, as unworthy of serious 
tice (Rev.) Epwarp N. PERKINS 
ew York, N.Y. 


Again this perverse idea [L. C., August 24] 
at it is all right for a layman to seek eccle- 
istical annulment, but not all right for a 
iest to do it! 
Can it be that the Church doesn’t have the 
urage to discipline its laity, but is uncom- 
rtable about this because it is supposed 
be a “disciplined” Church, and so salves 
| bad conscience by applying extra-rigorous 
scipline to its clergy? 

(Rev.) F. E. WILtiAMs 
ilwaukee, Wis. 


Name of Church 


I have the conviction that those people 
10 feel antipathy toward adoption of the 
me “The American Catholic Church” by 
e Protestant Episcopal Church are over- 
oking the great potential which exists in 
oclaiming that we are Catholic, and that 
is not the Roman Church alone which is 
. Most people of non-Roman Churches 
ink of catholicism as belonging to the 
oman Church; we swallow our catholicism 
proclaiming in our name that we are 
gainst” something. 

I most sincerely urge that we all give the 
ost serious thought to adopting the name 
“The American Catholic Church;” such 
idy cannot fail to convince many persons 
the great possibilities this step could have 
again uniting all of the Church in inter- 
mmunion (not in structural union), which 
something that most Christians would like 
see come about. R. T. HAsLerr 
ladelphia, Pa. 


Forth Praise 


I keep hearing people complaining about 
rth and how it should be changed or done 
‘ay with. I think it is an excellent Church 
igazine, and fills the bill for being infor- 
itive and having much human interest, 
sides having many good pictures. One 
n't say that it doesn’t cover many phases of 
lurch interest. VIRGINIA BARNDS 
rt Worth, Texas 
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a 2 whole new world of beauty i in bel 


An Extra Extra 


Dividends, in the history of the Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ Fund, have always been like “pennies irom 
Heaven.” Members of the Fund family are always 
being amazed and delighted with their shares in the 
prosperity of the family. 

As a fitting symbol of this ancient and honorable 
company’s service there will be a special extra divi- 
dend paid during 1959. Two hundred years of char- 
tered service to the clergy will thus be commemorated. 
The extra profit will be one-half the regular dividend. 
It will be paid on all policies in force on December 


31, 1958. 


It will be an honor to be a Fund policy-owner on 
January 1, 1959, when, it is hoped, the total of the 
Fund’s insurance in force will reach $200,000,000! 


Write to 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 


1717 — Two hundred Forty-one Years — 1958 


(3) NOW-a complete 


Vestment Service 


1) CUSTOM TAILORED VESTMENTS 
for Altar, Clergy, Choir 


2.) CUT-OUT KITS for Ready-to-Sew Vest- 
ments and Altar Hangings 


& ALTAR GUILD SUPPLIES including 
Fabrics, Transfer Patterns, Embroid- 
ery Threads, Frames, Needles, etc. 


CUTHBERTSON-made 
vestments are recognized 
for their high standards of 
ecclesiastical beauty, design 
and quality. 


Now, your Church and your Guild can also order 
custom-quality vestment fabrics by-the-yard in silk, 
faille, linen, cotton. Use this ONE-SOURCE service 
for complete accessories including transfer patterns, 
embroidery threads (60 colors), frames, needles, etc. 


Our Ready-fto-Sew CUT-OUT KITS 
give you finest quality CHURCH 
VESTMENTS at SAVINGS UP to 50%. 
Ideal for your Volunteer Needle- 
workers! 


Write Dept. L-982 Now for Details and 
IIlustrated Catalogs 


Manufactured by 


J. THEODORE 
CUTHBERTSON, INC. 


2013 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 E. 41st St, 29 E. Madison St. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Ill. 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. of California 
261 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Oval or oblong style. 
Vinyl leather or velour 
cover — cork or long 
stapled fiber filling. 
Foam rubber top. Free 
samples and prices on 
request. 

BERNARD- 
SMITHLINE CO, 
252-17 Northern Blvd. 
Little Neck 63, N. Y. 


searching the scripture 


by the Rev. Robert C. Dentan, Ph.D. 


Social Justice 


Isaiah 1:10-26; Micah 3; Deuteronomy 15:7-15; 
24:14-15; Luke 16:19-31; 19:1-10; James 5:1-6. 


E. chief sin of which nations are 
guilty is the toleration of injustice. Hu- 
man society is properly organized to 
protect the rights of the weak, but too 
frequently it becomes merely a means of 
perpetuating the privileges of the strong. 
When this happens, from the biblical 
point of view it falls immediately under 
the judgment of God. 

As we have previously seen, the Bible 
constantly asserts that justice is one of 
God’s basic attributes; it is also a quality 
which is required in the individual man. 
But the-assertion that nations must be 
organized to promote justice is an equally 
firm and fundamental element in biblical 
religion, particularly in the teaching of 
the Hebrew prophets. It is, for example, 
characteristic of Amos that the opening 
chapters of his book show him sharpen- 
ing the social conscience of Israel by 
directing her attention to the unjust 
actions of her neighbors. His audience 
readily agreed that these other nations de- 
served the wrath of God. But Amos’s real 
concern was with righteousness in Israel 
itself and the climax of his address is a 
passionate arraignment of the people of 
God for their own crimes against the law 
of justice. 


Prophet of Justice 


Because of the almost monotonous in- 
tensity of his concern with this subject, 
Amos was in a special sense the prophet 
of justice. But the same theme occurs in 
some form in most of the prophets. ‘The 
opening chapter of Isaiah contains a good 
example (1:10-26). He scathingly calls 
Jerusalem “Sodom” and “Gomorrah” 
(v. 10) because its inhabitants imagine the 
splendor of their temple worship (11-15) 
to be an acceptable substitute for justice 
to the oppressed and fatherless (16f), ‘The 
familiar words of y. 18 should probably 
be understood as a rhetorical question: 
“If your sins are (really) scarlet, shall they 
be (in my eyes) as white as snowe” Vss. 
21-24 are a lament over the city, which, 
polluted by injustice, is now about to 
receive the punishment it deserves. Final- 
ly, God, by His own power, it is said, will 
reconstitute her government and _ install 
officials after His own heart (25f). 

Micah is, if anything, more violent 
than Isaiah (Mic. 3). He scorntully attacks 
Israel’s rulers, those who should be the 
protectors of the but are 
their worst enemies, and accuses 


poor instead 


them 


helpless subjects (vss. 1-4). The spiritual 
leaders, the prophets (5-7) and the priest| 
(11), are no better, since they use thei 


for their consciences (11). A city — of 
nation — whose corporate life is so deepli} 
perverted is headed for inevitable, ang 
irretrievable, disaster (12). 


Justice for the Weak 


Views of this kind were not limited t 
a few fanatical prophets. There was | 
real effort in the law of Israel to guaray 
tee justice for the weak. This note i 
struck in all the law codes of the Old 
Testament, but most consistently in Deu 
teronomy, which is the closest of all t@ 
the prophetic spirit. The selections hen 
suggested (15:7-15; 24:14f) deal with thr 
classes of people: first, the poor, whor} 
every citizen is commanded to help (15{f 
7-11); second, the slave of Hebrew origi} 
who is assured of fair and even gene |} 
treatment (12-15); and, third, the ordi 
employee, the prompt payment of w sf 
wages is made a matter of strictest ob/igé 
tion (24:14f). These provisions were nq 
simply ethical ideals, but legal enactment 
with official sanctions behind them. | 

The New Testament, as we have noted 
has less to say about social responsibilit 
and national righteousness, because Chril 
tians of the New Testament age were | 
small group who had no control over tht 
activities of government. Nevertheless th 
spirit of the Hebrew prophets is vain 
that of the New Testament also. Thi 
parable of the rich man and Lazar 
(Luke 16:19-31), although told to tead 
another lesson, shows our Lord’s insting 
tive sympathy with the sick beggar, whi 
at death goes immediately into Abraham} 
bosom, as over against the conscienceles 
self-indulgent aristocrat who goes direct 
to hell. The story of Zacchaeus, the Jen 
cho tax collector (Luke 19:1-10) illustrate 
the strength of Jesus’ influence for socia 
righteousness. 


A Powerful Obligation 


The New Testament book which vt 
tains the clearest echo of prophetic teack 
ing on social justice is the little epistl] 
of James, as the selection given (5 1-4] 
illustrates. Verse 4 is a reflection of Deu! 
24: 14f (as well as Lev, 19:13). ) 

While Christians cannot hope to bui 
God's Kingdom of perfect justice — on] 
God can do that — they have a powerf 
obligation to apply its principles as effe 
tively as possible. 
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Things To Come 


September 
1. St. Matthew 
8. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity 
9. St. Michael and All Angels 
Joint Committee on Program and Budget for 
General Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 
10. Daughters of the King, Triennial Convention, 
Miami Beach, to 4. 


October 


1. National Conference of Church Workers, 
Agnes’ Church, Miami, Fla., to 2 
Springfield synod, to 2 
National Day of Prayer 
4. National Council meeting, Miami Beach, Fla. 
5. Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity 
General Convention, Miami Beach, Fla., to 17 
Triennial Meeting, Women of the Church, Miami 
Beach, Fla., to 17 
Episcopal School Week, to 11 
Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity 
St. Luke 
Twentieth Sunday after Trinity 
Consecration of the Rev. Donald MacAdie as 
Suffragan of Newark, Newark, N. J. 


St. 


pele ol od 


IEVVS. Over 100 correspondents, at least one in each 
jocese and district, and a number in foreign countries, 
re The Living Church’s chief source of news. In emer- 
ency, news may be sent directly to the editorial 
ic. of The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., 
lilwaukee 2, Wis. Such material must be accom- 
anied by the complete name and address of the 
ender. There is no guarantee that it will be returned, 
nd publication is at the discretion of the editors. 
EADLINE for each issue is Wednesday, 11 days 
efore date of issue. Emergency deadline (for urgent, 
ste news) is Friday morning, nine days before date 
f issue. 
HE LIVING CHURCH t 
lews Service and Ecumenical Press Service. 
rember of the Associated Church Press. 
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Songs For Early Childhood 


Edited by W. Lawrence Curry and 
others. Illustrated by Ann Eshner. The pre- 
school child’s own religious music book, 
Songs For Early Childhood contains 146 
selections to make learning about God’s 
truth as natural as running and jumping. 
Ready. 1 to 4 copies: $1.75 each * 5 or 
more copies: $1.50 each. 


Great Bible Stories 
For the Verse Speaking Choir 


Edited by Harry J. Herrman and Hexen A. Brown. De- 
signed particularly for use in arranging public programs and 
presentations, each of these Bible stories can be used in church 
programs, worship services and for inspirational activities of the com- 
munity. Ready. * 1 to 4 copies: $1 each * 5 or more copies: $.90 each 


Music For Communion: Services and Anthems 


Here are service music and anthems designed for choirs of all Protes- 
tant denominations. Selections follow the order in The Book of 

Common Worship and include five new choral communion ser- 
vices and seven communion anthems. Pub. date: Nov. 3. 

1 to 4 copies: $1.10 each * 5 or more copies: $.90 each 
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SPECIALTY, INC. 
2124 South Calhoun St. 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Phone: Harrison 2228 


PLAN A TRACT CASE 
fill it with Tracts 
from 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park, N. Y. 
(send for List) 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


HEALING belongs in The Church! ‘SHAR- 
ING’ has been The Church’s magazine of 
healing since 1932. It is published monthly 
(16 pages) at $1.00 for six months, or 
$2.00 a year postpaid. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF ST. LUKE 
2243 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 
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252-17 Northern Blyd., Little Neck 63, N.Y 
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four evangelists, four towers 


Come, pure hearts, in sweetest measure 


Sing of those who spread the treasure 


In the holy Gospels shrined; 
Blessed tidings of salvation, 
Peace on earth their proclamation, 


Love from God to lost mankind. 


See the rivers four that gladden, 
With their streams, the better Eden 
Planted by our Lord most dear; 
Christ the fountain, these the waters, 
Drink, O Sion’s sons and daughters, 
Drink, and find salvation here. 


Symbolizing Christ and the four evangelists are — 
the, central tower surrounded by four smaller 
towers (one of them hidden in the picture) of 
St. Sava’s Serbian Orthodox Cathedral, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (see p. 11). 


Under somewhat different figures of speech the 
four evangelists are referred to in a hymn that 
will be sung in many churches as St. Matthew (one 
of the four) is commemorated on this Sunday 
(September 21). The hynm, given below, is 134 
in The Hymnal 1940 from which it is reprinted by 
permission of publishers, the Church Pension Fund. 


en 


O that we thy truth confessing, 


And thy holy word possessing, 


Jesus, may thy love adore; 


Unto thee our voices raising, 


Thee with all thy ransomed praising, 


Ever and for evermore. Amen. 


Latin, 12th cent.; Tr. Robert Campbell, 1850, alt. 
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A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, 
and the Thought of the Episcopal Church. 


ACE RELATIONS 


mMrollment Closed 


Administrators of Church-related  pri- 
ate schools in the Arlington, Va., area 
iade it clear that they will not give any 
sistance to Arlington parents if public 
thools in the county are closed because 
f racial integration ordered by federal 
purts. 

Miss Katherine Lee, principal of the 
jational Cathedral School for Girls, said 
re school has had many calls from 
rlington parents. “We will not over- 
rowd our school to assist,’ she said. She 
dded that the school would feel differ- 
ntly about the matter if it were another 
ind of emergency, such as wartime dis- 
ster, but she said any closing of schools 
1 Virginia was a “voluntary closing” and 
o new applicants for the present term 
rill be accepted. 

Other private schools in the national 
apital area, whether church-related or 
cular, took the same position — that 
ull enrollment is closed. 

Under Virginia law, parents can _ re- 
eive grants of up to $359 per year per 
hild when public schools in an area are 
losed, but it may be spent only for tui- 
on in “non-sectarian schools.” Most 
xisting private schools in the area charge 
wo to three times this sum in annual 
nition. [RNS] 


successful Integration 


Racial integration entered its seventh 
ear in the private schools conducted by 
he Church on the grounds of Washing- 
on Cathedral, Washington, D. C., under 

gradual program that has met with 
emarkable success. 

Integration began in the Cathedral's 
ashionable Beauvoir, Va., elementary 
shool in 1952, two years before the fa- 
10us Supreme Court decision, at a time 
then Washington’s public schools were 
igidly segregated. It started that year 
ith the admission of Negro applicants 
yr kindergarten classes. Bishop Dun of 
Vashington announced that the doors of 
ae Cathedral schools would swing open 
) applicants of all races year by year, 
jereafter, one grade at a time. 

Integration has now reached the sixth 
rade of the National Cathedral Schoo s 
xr Girls and St. Albans School for Boys. 


eptember 21, 1958 


Classes at Beauvoir are completely inte- 
grated. 

Enrollments have been maintained at 
capacity. Some diminution of contribu- 
tions which occurred in the first year 
after the program of integration was an- 
nounced have been more than compen- 
sated by larger gifts from those who ap- 
proved the plan, school officials said. 


“Ours has been a bright spot in an 
otherwise very troublesome picture,” the 
Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of 
Washington Cathedral said. “We have 
been helped by the fact that racial inte- 
gration did occur in Washington public 
schools in 1954 and has been accepted by 
the public.” 

[RNS] 


BRIEFS 


DAY OF PRAYER: President Eisenhower 
has designated October 1 as a National 
Day of Prayer, thus carrying out a Con- 
eressional resolution requesting that he 
set aside a day a year for this purpose. 
The presidential proclamation suggests 
these subjects for prayers of petition: 
that we may be humbly mindful of the 
toil and sacrifice of many citizens who 
contributed to our national heritage; that 
we may have divine guidance in our nur- 
ture of our children; that we may exer- 
cise compassionate concern for human 
suffering everywhere; that we may be 
saved from pride and acts hurtful to a just 
and durable peace; and that we have the 
courage and faith to move forward toward 
goals of human _ betterment. 


Me 


RIGHT REVEREND CHAMPION: Bishop 
Kurose of Mid Japan, former Judo cham- 
pion, told the press in Montreal, Canada, 
recently that armed force will never solve 
the dispute between the U.S. and the 
Chinese Communists over the offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. RNS 
quotes him as saying, “Unity cannot come 
through force. Armed policy is not the 
solution.”” Bishop Kurose also said that. 
though communism is not gaining strength 
in Japan, nihilism and agnosticism are. 
He blamed the situation on the “omis- 
sion of religion in Japanese schools in 
recent years.” 


y/ 
ANOTHER TYPICAL MINISTER: Latest in 
a long series of statistical studies of Prot- 
estant clergy in the United States has 
been reported by a survey firm working 
for the Ministers Life & Casualty Union. 
In this version, the typical minister turns 
out to be 40, married, and the father of 
1.88 children. Among those answering 
ie questionnaires (1,400 ministers out 


of the 4,000 who received them) just over 
half reported salaries (excluding their 
housing) of between $3,000 and $5,000 
a year. One out of ten earns less than 
$3,000, and one out of 50 earns more than 
$10,000. Almost half the ministers said 
their salaries were adequate for living ex- 
penses. Because of low salaries, about 
15% supplemented their income with 
outside work. The insurance firm plans 
to place a series of advertisements in reli- 
gious publications calling the attention 
of lay people to their ministers’ problems. 


V 
NO COMMENT: Last week THE Livinc 
CHuRcH noted press reports that Bishop 
Brown of Arkansas had been called to 
Washington by Sherman Adams for con- 
ferences on the Little Rock situation and 
later denials by White House officials of 


“knowledge of such action. Asked for clari- 


fication, Bishop Brown told THe Livine 
CuHuRCH that he could not comment. 


Full Weight 


President Eisenhower was urged to put 
the full weight of the United States gov- 
ernment behind a four point program in 
an effort to end the crisis in the Far East. 

The four points proposed by the Rev. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches: 

(1) Honorable negotiations should be ear- 
nestly pursued. 

(2) A cease fite should be effected at once 
by all parties. 

(3) The charter arid resources of the 
United Nations should be fully invoked for 


‘and by all parties because this crisis is uni- 
versal. 


(4) Our government should review all 
policies and problems leading to the present 
crisis. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Almost a Martyr 


In Montgomery, Ala., Police Commis- 
sioner Clyde Sellers, a member of the pro- 
segregation Citizens Council, paid a $14 
fine for Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., so 

~ that Dr. King would not go to jail as a 
“martyr,” Religious News Service reports. 

Commissioner Sellers denied, and a 
judge ruled that there was no evidence 
to support, Dr. King’s charge of police 
brutality. 

Dr. King was hustled off to jail on a 


RNS 


Dr. King .under arrest. 
Later he strode toward freedom. 


charge of loitering. He was arrested out- 
side a city hall courtroom where he 
planned to attend a hearing for a Negro 
accused of attacking an integration 
leader. 

A Baptist clergyman, Dr. King led the 
1956 move to secure fair and courteous 
treatment for Negroes on Montgomery's 
buses. His new book, Stride Toward 
Freedom [see page 22], tells the story. 


Duty Free Vestments 


Recently approved by Congress and 
signed into law by President Eisenhower 
is a bill permitting duty-free importation 
of religious vestments and ‘regalia’ in- 
tended for use by religious and other non- 
profit organizations. This is reported to 
be of particular benefit to groups import- 
ing vestments with hand-made lace from 
Italy and Spain. Congress learned that 
there are few needle workers in the U. S. 
capable of making such garments. Before 
passage of the bill, duties of 28 to 50% 
of the value of the vestments had been 
levied. The Senate let die a bill permit- 
ting duty-free importation of works of 
religious art for exhibition purposes in 
the U. S. 
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BUILDING FUND 


Loan Service 


A complete turnover of all funds in 
414 years is reported by the American 
Church Building Fund in its report to 
General Convention. The report says, in 
part: 


“The American Church Building Fund 
Commission’s years of service have demon- 
strated the advantages of such an institution 
within the Church, as those whom it has 
served bear witness... . 

“A significant advantage is that the use of 
the Fund returns net earnings which are not 
lost to the Church, but rather inure to her 
benefit. A large portion of the interest 
earned has gone back to the Church in the 
form of gifts and grants to complete building 
projects. More recently, due to changed con- 
ditions and increased demands, earnings have 
been transferred to enlarge the Permanent 
Fund. 

“The Commission encourages borrowing 
churches to retire their obligations as rapidly 
as possible. As a result, loan funds are doing 
double service. Recent experience indicates a 
complete turnover of the Fund in four and 
one-half years — more than double the rate 
normally expected. 


“SUMMARY OF SERVICE 


“An overall view of the  Commission’s 
activity is given in the following summary: 


“LOANS GIFTS AND GRANTS 

“Years Cases Amount Cases Amount 
1880-1945 1,148 $8,901,315. 1,944 $ 961.576. 
1946-1957 323 3,204,043. 120 111,855. 
Totals 1,471 $7,105,358. 2,064 $1,073,431. 


“In the past 12 years, the Commission’s 
loans financed building and improvement 
projects costing $7,910,190. The gifts and 
grants made during the same period, com- 
pleted projects costing $1,138,303. 

“This record is noteworthy because it has 
been accomplished with relatively small work- 
ing capital that has accumulated slowly over 
the years. 


PERMANENT. FUND 


867,376. 
305,276. 


$1,172,652. 


ih 


“GROWTH OF THE 


“1880-1945 $ 
1946-1957 


“Since 1945, by actual count, the Commis- 
sion has received an average of 137 inquiries 
annually from churches seeking building and 
improvement loans. ‘Their expressed borrow- 
ing requirements averaged well over $1,600,- 


The Living Church Development Program 


The purpose of this fund is to keep Tur Living 
CHURCH alive and keep it growing. Contributions 
from readers are acknowledged by individual re- 
ceipts mailed to them and are recognized as legiti- 
mate charitable deductions on federal income tax 
returns. 


Previously acknowledged ...$9,289.387 
Receipts Nos. 1661-1665, Aug. 6-Sept. 8. 880.00 


$9,639.37 


GENERAL CONVENTION 


000. annually. This does not include missic 
projects for which gifts were sought. 

“Compare the foregoing demand with t 
Commission’s Permanent Fund of $1,170,06 
96% invested in current church loans at 
the remainder more than offset by approv 
applications on the waiting list. The Com 
mission’s ability to serve new applicants 
limited to the money made available by pay 
ments on existing accounts, augmented by tl 


fully received, but which have not kept p 
with the demands of the past decade. 

“That the volume of service rendered 
these recent years has been so high in tf] 
face of such limited funds, is primarily dq 
to the prepayments that have been made 
so many borrowing churches.” 


ARCHITECTURE AND ART 


Library and a Book 


Principal activity of the Joint Commi 
sion on Church Architecture and tk 
Allied Arts recently has been the prepar 
tion of a book, Architecture and th 
Church, soon to be published by Seabu 
Press. he Commission’s report to Ge} 
eral Convention also reports the grow} 
of its ecclesiastical art and architectu 
library housed at the Cathedral of 
John the Divine in New York. The Cor 
mission asks its own continuance. 


RELIGIOUS 


Friars Supervise ! 


The Conference on the Religious Li 
will have a booth in the Deauville Ho 
during General Convention in Mian 
Beach. The Rev. Granville Willian 
Superior of the Society of St. John tl 
Evangelist, is its chairman, and he hj 
appointed the Friars of the Order of t 
Poor Brethren of St. Francis to supervi 
the booth. Exhibits will consist of py 
tures and literature illustrating the lil 
and work of the Church. 


SOCIAL 


And Some Fun, Too 


Along with the work and worship th 
will be the business of General Conve 
tion at Miami Beach this fall, sociff 
events will also play their part in tll] 
Convention schedule. 

On Tuesday, October 14, retiring P1 
siding Bishop Sherrill and Mrs. Sherr 
will be honored at a dinner. 

Closing the first day of business sessio 
Monday, October 6, the diocese of Sou}! 
Florida, Convention hosts, will hold df 
official reception for all delegates to me 
the Sherrills and Convention guests. 

Tue Livinc Cuurcn’s 80th anniversa 
dinner is scheduled for October 11. Se 
eral other Church groups and _affliatd| 
organizations have announced plans f¢ 
dinner meetings and breakfast gatherin 
during the Convention period. 


The Living Churd 


NSION PLANS AND SALARIES 


edian Clergy Pay: $4,200 


Jown-the-line support for the position 
the trustees of the Church Pension 
nd on a number of controversial issues 
pension administration is contained in 
report and resolutions submitted by 
» Joint Commission on Clergy Pension 
ms and Clerical Salaries for presenta- 
n to General Convention. 

The Commission report and resolutions 
yport the proposal of the trustees to 
rease pension payments 20% without 
reasing assessments [L. C., April 20]. 
The Commission report and resolutions 
pose: 


(1) Liberalizing of present rules on the 
ount of paid ministerial work a clergyman 
y perform and still receive pension pay- 
nts. 

(2) Extending pension benefits to others 
in clergy and their widows and minor 
yhaned children. 

(3) Lowering the retirement age to 65 or 
er 40 years in the ministry. 


In support of its opposition to these 
t three proposals, the Commission cites 
= fact that any extension of the cover- 
e of the pension plan would require 
her the lowering of payments or the 
crease in assessments. It also cites the 
ding of Canon 7, Sec. 1, which states 
e purpose of the Pension Fund as “pro- 
ling for the clergy disabled by age or 
her infirmity and for the widows and 
nor children of deceased clergy.” It is 
inted out that clergy who are disabled 
uy retire at any time. 

A resolution urged dioceses and mis- 
mary districts to consider diocesan plans 
non-contributory group insurance for 
rgy regardless of marital status. This 
uld permit the naming of mother or 
ter of an unmarried clergyman as bene- 
lary. 

Another resolution asks that steps be 
sen to bring the advantages of Social 
curity to the attention of clergy who 
ve not yet entered the Social Security 
ogram (Social Security is optional for 
rey, and they pay their own Social 
curity tax, just as a self-employed per- 
n does). 

The Commission’s study of clergy sal- 
ies produced this information: 

The median cash stipend for clergy was 
600 in September 1953 and $4,200 in 
yvember 1957.* 


Diocese by diocese, the median figures 
November 1957 were: 


$5,000 
abama Kentucky 
lanta North Texas} 
thlehem Ohio 
laware Washington 


Median cash stipend means the cash salary 
eluding housing, travel allowances, pension 
miums, etc.) earned by those clergy who stand 
the midpoint in salary, with as many clergy 
ning more than the median as earn less. 


‘Missionary district. 
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$4,800 
Florida Southwestern Virginia 
Missouri Texas 
Southern Ohio West Texas 

$4,600 
Louisiana Virginia 

$4,500 
California Mississippi 
Central New York New York 
Indianapolis Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts Pittsburgh 
Michigan Western Michigan 

$4,400 
Maryland Southern Virginia 
North Carolina Springfield 

$4,260 

West Virginia 

$4,200 
Arkansas Newark 
Connecticut Northern Indiana 
East Carolina Oklahoma 
Eastern Oregon} Olympia 
Easton Oregon 
Georgia Rhode Island 
Idaho+ Rochester 
Iowa San Joaquin+ 
Kansas South Carolina 


South Florida 
‘Tennessee 
Upper South Carolina 


Long Island 
Los Angeles 
New Mexico & 


S. W. Texas 
$4,100 to $4,000 
Albany New Jersey 
Arizona} Quincy 
Chicago Salinay+ 
Colorado West Missouri 
Erie Western Massachusetts 
Milwaukee Western New York 
Minnesota Western North Carolina 
Below $4,000 
Dallas Nevaday+ 
Eau Claire New Hampshire 
Fond du Lac North Dakota; 
Harrisburg Northern Michigan 
Lexington Sacramento 
Maine South Dakota+ 
Montana Spokanet 
Nebraska Utah} 
Vermont Wyomingt 


The Commission urges the appoint- 
‘ment of committees of laymen in the 
dioceses and districts to study clergy sal- 
aries and travel allowances and report 


for the guidance of vestries and mission 
committees. 


The report stresses the serious problem 


of travel allowances, which, it declares, 


diocesan authorities and parish vestries 


have more difficulty facing up to than 


they do salaries. The report points out 


that a car is a necessity in the ministry 
today, and that it is as unjust to ask the 


clergyman to pay a large part of his car 


cost as it would be to charge him half 
rent for the rectory. Quoting American 


Automobile Association figures, the re- 


port says that it costs more than $1000 
to own and drive a fairly new, low-priced 
car 10,000 miles a year and that an allow- 


ance of 10¢ a mile does not quite cover 


these costs. 


{Missionary district. 


ECUMENICAL RELATIONS 


National Council Committee 


Most publicity on the work of the Joint 
Commission on Ecumenical Relations has 
concentrated on its consideration of the 
Church of South India, and THE Livine 
Cuurcu has already carried [February 23] 
the Commission’s report on that subject. 
However, the Commission’s own report 
to General Convention points out some 
additional work. The Commission: 


~ Acted in a liaison capacity with the Na- 
tional and World Councils of Churches and 
with the Episcopal Church’s representatives 
to these bodies. 

~ Explored the problem of Anglican rela- 
tions, codperated in the publication of the 
Pan-Anglican, and suggested to Bishop Hig- 
gins of Rhode Island the writing of One 
Faith and Fellowship, a book on the Anglican 
Communion published this year. 

~ Sought to inform the Church on ecumeni- 
cal matters, notably through the Ecumenical 
Bulletin and annual provincial conferences. 
~ Has planned an exhibit,’a dinner, and a 
mass meeting for General Convention. 


The Commission proposes four resolu- 
tions to General Convention. They are: 


“(1) Resolved, The House of . . . concur- 
ring, that the Joint Commission on Ecumeni- 
cal Relations be continued, composed of seven 
Bishops, of whom one shall be the Presiding 
Bishop, seven Presbyters and seven lay per- 
sons. 

“(2) Resolved, The House of . . . concur- 
ring, that the sum of $1,500.00 per annum 
for the years 1959, 1960, and 1961 be included 
in the budget of General Convention for the 
expenses of the Joint Commission on Ecumen- 
ical Relations. 

“ (3) Resolved, The House of . . . concur- 
ring, that, in the light of the study and evalu- 
ation of inter-Anglican relations contained in 
this Report and the appointment of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Anglican Relations, the 
Joint Commission be discharged from pri- 
mary responsibility in the field of Anglican 
relations. 

“(4) Resolved, The House of . . . concur- 
ring, that the General Convention approves 
the establishment of the Committee on Ecu- 
menical Relations as an official Committee 
of the National Council.” 


ACU CYCLE OF PRAYER 


Prayers for Church unity, missions, Armed 
Forces, world peace, seminaries, Church schools 
and the conversion of America are included in 


American Church Union Cycle of Prayer. Listed - 


below are parishes, missions, individuals, ete., who 
elect to take part in Cycle by offering up the Holy 
Eucharist on the day assigned. 


September 


21. St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, Texas; St. 
John’s Church, Shenandoah, Iowa; Church 
of Our Saviour, Placerville, Calif; Rev. 
Canon Fred D. Butier, Green Lake, Wis. 


22. Christ Church, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
23. Grace Church, Lake Providence, La. 

24. St. Peter’s Church, Woodbury Heights, N. J. 
25. Rev. Donald C. Stuart, Ravenna, N. Y. 

26. St. Mark’s Church, North Bellmore, N. Y. 
27. Convent of St. Helena, Versailles, Ky. 


i 
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EDUCATION 


SEMINARIES 


Acting Dean for Bexley 


The Rey. Robert J. Page has been 
named acting dean of Bexley Hall, the 
divinity School of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio, to succeed the Very Rev. 
Corwin C. Roach, whose resignation as 
dean was announced last spring. 

Dr. Page has been a member of the 
department of theology at Bexley Hall 
since 1955; he became associate professor 
of theology last July. A graduate of 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., he 
received the bachelor of sacred theology 
degree from the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., in 1947, and the 
Ph.D. from Columbia University in 1955. 
He served as curate of Trinity Church, 
Binghamton, N. Y., for two years, and as 
rector of St. Paul’s, Aurora, N. Y., where 
he also was chaplain to Episcopal stu- 
dents at Wells College. During the period 
of his postgraduate study at Columbia and 
at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City, he was assistant chaplain at 
Columbia. In the diocese of Central New 
York he worked in the department of pro- 
motion and as editor of the diocesan 
magazine. 

He is a member of the Academy of 
Religion and Mental Health, married, 
and the father of two daughters. 


Other. Appointments 


There are two other new appointments 
at Bexley Hall — and two changes in fac- 
ulty responsibility. The Rev. Morgan 
Smith was designated as assistant professor 
of practical theology and the Rev. Rod- 
eric H. Pierce as instructor in Old 
Testament. Mr. A. Denis Baly, for the 
past two years visiting lecturer in Politi- 
cal Science in the undergraduate school at 
Kenyon is announced as lecturer at the 
seminary during the coming year, and the 
Rey. B. Whitman Dennison, chaplain of 
the undergraduate school during the past 
scholastic year, will expand his responsi- 
bilities to include the chaplaincy of Bex- 
ley Hal}. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith comes to Kenyon 
from Christ Episcopal Church, Harrison, 
N. J., where he has served as rector for 
the past six years. 

The Rev. Mr. Pierce was, during the 
past year, a part-time instructor in the 
department of religion at Princeton Uni- 
versity, where he has been pursuing post- 
graduate studies since 1955. 


COLLEGE WORK 


M.I.T. Chaplain 


The Seabury Society of M.I.T., an or- 
ganization of students, faculty, and others 
at the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass., has announced 
that the school will have its first perma- 
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The Rev. Robert Page: new seminary head. 


nent Episcopal chaplain, starting this 
school year. He is the Rev. Myron B. 
Bloy, who has served as assistant at St. 


Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, Mich., and as 
chaplain to hospitals there. 
The Society's. mew address, effective 


September 19, is: The Seabury Society of 
M.I.T., 317 Memorial Dr., Cambridge 39, 


' Mass. 


BULLETIN 


Bishop Melcher Resigns 


Bishop Melcher of the missionary dis- 
trict of Central Brazil has submitted his 
resignation to the Presiding Bishop for 
action by the House of Bishops during 
General Convention. If the resignation 
is accepted, election of a new missionary 
bishop for Central Brazil will be held dur- 
ing General Convention. Bishop Melcher 
is 60. He became bishop of Central 
Brazil in 1950. 


Aid to Foreign Students 


William H. Kennedy, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Epis- 
copal Committee for Work with Foreign 
Students on the East Coast, a committee 
sponsored by several divisions of National 
Council, with headquarters at the dioc- 
esan office of St. John the Divine Cathe- 


dral, New York City. Mr. Kennedy, who 
has served the State Department and 
U. S. Army in Europe, and has held 


positions in publishing, journalism, and 
broadcasting, is a member of New York 
City’s Church of the Epiphany, He said 
that the committee’s purpose is to “stini- 
ulate, inform, aid, and give leadership to 
this [student] work of the Church. Chis 


means the encouragement of practil 
and pastoral care for foreign students. ’) 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Summer School a Success} 


The popularity of the two week sui 
mer Church school of St. Paul’s paril 
Patchogue, Long Island, N. Y., is attest 
to by the fact that this year’s enrollme 
has doubled that of last year. The dab 
program of worship, instruction, ga 
arts, and crafts, and catechism drill 
climaxed by a program in which tf 
pupils demonstrated by tableaux thy 
interpretation of the intensive instructilf 
course on “Prayer.” ) 

i 


ENGLAND 


Dr. Chadwick to Oxford 


The Rev. Henry Chadwick, D.D., de¥ 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Englary 
has been appointed canon of Chy 
Church and Regius Professor of Divin! 
in the University of Oxford, according} 
the London Church Times. 

Dr. Chadwick was visiting lecturer 
the University of Chicago in the fall 
1957 

He is a noted New Testament schol} 
and also holds the bachelor’s i | 
music. 

As Regius Professor of Divinity in : 
University of Oxford Dr. Chadwick w 
succeed the Rev. Canon Leonard Hoe 
son, whose resignation will take effd 
December 31. Canon Hodgsori was P} 
fessor of Christian Apologetics in t 
General Theological Seminary from 19 
1931, and from 1926- 1931 was also litera 
editor of THe Livinc Cuurcu. He 
scheduled to lecture at Nashotah Hou 
Nashotah, Wis., November 24 to 25 
this year. . 


CANADA | 


Students for Unity | 


A group of Montreal Anglican aj 
United Church theological students hé 
a two-day conference in Kingston, ox 
in support of a movement to unite th) 
Churches. . 

They were members of the Christi 
Reunion Movement, founded in Api} 
1957, by Anglican and United students) 
the Faculty of Divinity at McGill Uj 
versity. 

The Most Rev. Frank Woods, Art 
bishop of Melbourne (Australia), told | 
students that prayer was “essential aij 
by far the most important and practice 
means toward the achievement of Chur} 
union. | 

“We don't do half enough praying 
or within, the ecumenical movement, 
we often think too much of what 
ought to do and perhaps too much of c¢ 
stitutional blueprints for united Chur} 
es,” he said. [R 


LAW & POLITICS 


Law, God’s Strategy 


Some 200 lawyers, judges, students, 
heologians and clergymen attending a 
lation-wide Conference on Christianity 
nd the Law were told that the Church 
s threatened by the use of law to help 
reate beliefs which are antagonistic to 
hose of Christianity. 

Prof. Harold Berman of Harvard Law 
chool said that in response to this threat 
the Church must teach civil disobedience 
o laws which infringe on Christian faith, 
nust seek reform of oppressive laws, and 
nust attempt to strengthen the Christian 
vill and conscience of all who influence 
egal development.” 

The conference was sponsored by the 
National Council of Churches’ Faculty 
thristian Fellowship and the United Stu- 
lent Christian Council. 

The delegates also heard a sharp de- 
lunciation of capital punishment by Prof. 
Wilber G. Katz, prominent Episcopal lay- 
nan and former dean of the University 
yf Chicago’s Law School. He said the 
1ecessity or usefulness of capital punish- 
nent as a deterrent to crime “has never 
een demonstrated.” “Christian principles 
orbid the use of any penalties which serve 
10 purpose, which neither deter nor re- 
iabilitate,” he said. 

Prof. Katz also told the delegates that 
heir coming together was the result of 
in awakened interest between religion 
nd the law. Stressing the increasing im- 
ortance of Christianity’s relationship to 
aw work, he pointed out that for more 
han five years groups of law students 
m a number of campuses in the country 
lave been meeting to discuss ethical prob- 
ems related to their careers. 

He said the role of law is “largely a 
art of God’s strategy in a sinful world. 
30d uses law to maintain the order 
vithin which His work of redemption 
an take place. However, the law often 
\ides from men the reality of the forgive- 
less and help in which moral respon- 
ibility can develop.” [RNS] 


ntegrity in Politics 


_The Fair Campaign Practices Commit- 
ee, Inc., will hold a meeting in the near 
uture to “consider the integrity of ques- 
ions that could be put to Roman 
tatholic candidates for political office.” 
Jharles P. Taft, chairman, made the an- 
jouncement as national Republican and 
Jemocratic campaign leaders met under 
he committee’s auspices to pledge not to 


se religious issues or “underhanded 
mear tactics’ in forthcoming political 
ampaigns. 


Mr. Taft said he wanted to bring to- 
ether Christian and Jewish leaders to 
alk about possible Roman Catholic cam- 
ign issues, but added the meeting 
jould be “completely off the record so 
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that the true ideas and opinions of each 
representative could be freely discussed.” 
A vice president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and a Churchman, Mr. 
Taft presides over the committee which 
includes Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 
of Boston, Presiding Bishop Sherrill, and 
Rabbi Simon G. Kramer of New York. 


[RNs] 
ORTHODOX 


Loaves and Lambs 


St. Sava’s Serbian Orthodox Cathedral, 
Milwaukee, Wis., was consecrated August 
31. Taking part in the ceremony were 
Bishop Dionisije of Libertyville, Il., head 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church in the 
United States and Canada; Archbishop 
John, Chicago, of the Russian Orthodox 
Church; Bishop Ezekiel, Chicago, of the 
Greek Orthodox Church; and about 50 
priests of various Eastern Orthodox groups 
in America. 

The new church, which was planned 
and built over a period of 18 months, is 
Byzantine in style and cost over $750,000. 

Guests present at the consecration came 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. They consumed 165 barbecued 
lambs and pigs, 250 pounds of beef, and 
400 loaves of round bread — a traditional 
Serbian dish. 

The Very Rev. Milan D. Brkich, dean 
of the Cathedral, was made an archpriest 
on the occasion. 


ACU 


Election 


Announcement has been made of the 
election of 30 members at large of the 
annual council, governing body of the 
American Church Union, which will meet 
in New York on October 28 and 29. All 
ACU officers, regional branch chairmen 
and members of the executive board are 
also members of the council. 


Those elected are (clerical): Deans H. S. 
Kennedy, Chicago; H. F. Lemoine, Garden 
City, N. Y.; O. R. Littleford, Orlando, Fla.; 
and Douglas Stuart, Los Angeles; and the 
Rev. Frs. A. A. Chambers, New York; S. S. 
Clayton, New Orleans; Frank Damrosch, 
Essex, Conn.; J. P. DeWolfe, Jr., Fort Worth; 
J. M. Duncan, Washington; S. W. Hale, 
Boston; Edward Jacobs, Cincinnati; V. A. 
Peterson, Cleveland; L. R. Pettway, Atlanta; 
W. T. St.J. Brown, Evanston, Il.; and J. A. 
Van Lopik, Denver. 

Lay members: Mrs. J. G. Williams, Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine; Miss Mary Moore, Daven- 
port, Iowa; the Hon. E. L. Van Roden, 
Media, Pa.; Dr. Russell Carter, Albany, N. Y.; 
and Messrs. W. K. Barnes, Baltimore; Russell 
Brown, Greenwich, Conn.; J. A. Crooks, 
Washington; Donald Filer, Cleveland; H. S. 
Mainwaring, Wollaston, Mass.; Billy Nalle, 
New York; Wilson Roach, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. H. Thacker, Ri¢hmond; W. S. Underwood, 
Chicago; John Wild, Cambridge, Mass.; and 
R. J. Zapell, Seattle. 


Bernard Iddings Bell: 


Priest and Preacher 
1886-1958 


By the Rev. R. K. Yerkes 


\ i Bernard Bell* was warden of 


St. Stephen’s College [now Bard College], 
he remarked to a visitor, “The two things 
I like best to do are to say Mass and to 
preach.” When he celebrated the Eucha- 
rist he was a humble penitent leading a 
group of presumably humble penitents 
into the presence of the Son of God to 
receive His life power into themselves. 
When he preached, whether in the pulpit 
or on the rostrum or by the printed page, 
he was a man with a burning conviction 
that he was trying, in words that all could 
understand, to make men see that the 
knowledge and service of God would cut 
through shams and tinsel, and even 
through “success,” and lead to life eter- 
nal, although a cross might be in the 
path. 

In 1941, when the whole world was at 
war, he published his little book Stzll 
Shine the Stars, and inscribed it for a 
friend with the words Crux! Pax! Lux! 
He seemed at times to be wearing the 
mantle of Jeremiah, whose sobriquet in 
ancient Judaism was ““The Prophet.” 

Someone once divided all preachers 
into two classes: (1) ‘Those who had 
something to say, and (2) Those who had 
to say something. B.I., as his friends 
affectionately knew him, was in that first 
class for nearly 50 years. Twenty-five years 
ago a group of priests in educational 
work was meeting for one of those fre- 
quent “What is the matter with” discus- 
sions. This time the subject was preach- 
ing. After two days of discussion which 
did not make the answer very plain, the 
chairman remarked that Dr. Bell had not 
been heard from. B.I. opened his eyes 
and, looking around at each member of 
the group, remarked, “The trouble with 
most of our preaching is that it isn’t 
vulgar; it’s too ‘high falutin’.” Every- 
body bristled and, after he had listened 
to some lively and caustic attacks upon 
vulgarity, he added, “I took it for granted 
that you would know I was referring to 
the vulgar tongue!” That last hour of 
discussion made the conference worth 
holding. 

B.I. Bell regarded preaching not as 
emotional oratory, not as symphonic ver- 
bosity, not as display of sanctified igno- 
rance or of romantic picturesqueness, not 


*Bernard Iddings Bell died September 5, 1958. 
Continued on page 19 
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By Katharine Morrison McClinton 


well known dealer in church 
goods asked me the other day: “Where 
can I get a chalice of contemporary 
design? People ask for them, but we 
cannot supply them except on special 
order."” My answer was: “Why not 
have the chalice designed and made to 
order?” 
Since the chalice is the most im- 
portant article of liturgical usage in 
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the church, and, next to the altar the 
most important object in the church, 
why shouldn’t the chalice be designed 
and made to order for each church? 
From the aesthetic viewpoint the 
chalice should harmonize with the 
architectural style of the particular 
church, so the chalice for the con- 
temporary church should be of con- 
temporary design. Because of its litur- 


The chalice should 

be given particular 
attention because of its 
significance in the 
Church. The author 
suggests that it be 


made to order. 


gical significance and importance 
the church ceremony the chali 
should be given particular honor a 
attention. 

The Old Testament mentions 
detail the appearance and size of t 
altar, the ark, the vessels of ceremon 
usage, and even the vestments of t 
priest. But the New Testament mak 
mention of only one vessel of chuy 
usage — the cup. “He took the cut 
Thus the chalice or cup is the ¢ 
article of church usage which ¢ 
Lord Himself commands us to t 
Yet the sad commentary on religi 
today is that we have confused 
values so that we are willing to spe 
hundreds of dollars on a kitchen rat 
that wears out in a few years, but 1 
on a chalice that would last the | 
time of the church and increase 
value with the passing years. | 
church furnishing as in life in gene 
we give more attention to the eq 
fort of our body than to the well be 
of our soul. 

The present day church directs t 
the chalice be made of gold or sily 
However, in past ages the chalice ¥ 
sometimes made of such material 
wood, pewter, bronze, agate, or crys 
It evolved from the Greek cup or 
lix and was originally low and bre 
in form, and had two handles. J 
chalice of Antioch dating back to 
6th century is made of hand-h: 
mered and embossed silver. The 1 
century chalice of St. Mark’s is mad 
crystal. Through the ages the cha 
has changed not only in materials} 
which it was made, but in form ; 
decoration. Historical happenings 
the growth of the church, such as 
Roman Catholic withdrawal of || 
cup from the laity, and the Refor 
tion in the Protestant church, brouj| 
about changes in the form of 
chalice. In design and decoratio 
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Today no set rules dictate size, decoration, or proportions for the 
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sually followed the prevalent style 
f the era. Gothic chalices were cov- 
ted with elaborate detailed repoussé 
esigns of arches and saints in niches 
milar to the architectural detail of 
ze church building, while chalices 
f the 16th and 17th centuries were 
f cup form on a tall stem. 

Today, the style of the chalice is 
overned by its function or use. There 
Fe no set rules of size or proportion. 
there may be variations in the depth 
nd shape of the bow] so long as it is 
hallow enough to permit easy ad- 
linistration. The base of the chalice 
Aust be large and heavy enough to 

event it from overturning easily, but 

may vary in shape from round and 
Dliated to square or octagonal, or it 
fay be a simple cone-shaped combina- 
ion of stem and base. The stem of 
he chalice may vary in length, and 
he knob may vary in size and ma- 
erial, as long as the proportions are 
leasing and easy to handle. There 
hould be no sharp surfaces to catch 
in the folds of the priest's vestments. 
The average chalice is from seven to 
en inches tall. 

| There are no rules governing its 
Re sration. It may have symbols of 
faints or the eucharist, such as loaves 
ind fishes, or wheat and grapes. It may 
fave figures and religious scenes such 
is the Crucifixion, or its surface may 
ge covered with an abstract pattern 
of Celtic or Gothic fretwork. It may 
lave even a modern abstract design, 
be a checker pattern of black and 
white enamel. 

| Although the chalice is made of gold 

Br silver, its decoration may include 
cc materials as crystal and semi- 
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its form should be governed by its function and use.* 


precious or precious stones. The sur- 
face may be decorated with enamel, 
silver filigree, or engraving. Often the 
knob is made of carved ivory, and 
ivory insets are set in the base. Such 
stones as quartz, topaz, rock crystal, 
lapislazuli, or amber are suitable for 
use as the knob. 

Whatever the design and decoration 
of the chalice, they should be con- 
trolled by function and use. The chal- 
ice should be a work of art, and as 
such should be of fine proportions, 
beautiful workmanship and harmo- 
nize with the altar where it is used. 
It is desirable that it be made to order 
for a particular church. Even the 
finest chalice is comparatively low in 
price. 

Many present day designs of Gothic 
and Celtic detail are not suitable for 
the contemporary church. In the 
contemporary church, balance, pro- 
portion, and form are of utmost im- 
portance to the chalice’s design. A 
beautiful hand-hammered chalice is 
more fitting on the contemporary al- 
tar than one with elaborate decora- 
tion. 

The decoration should be concen- 
trated in one place, either on the 
stem, the knob, or the cup. It should 
also fit the surface on which it is 


Continued on page 17 


*Chalice on page 12 is of sterling silver, 2” 
high, used at St John’s Church, Corona, Calif. 
Designer and silversmith is Hudson Roysher. This 
page, from top, clockwise: Dutch design, silver 
gilt with oxidized silver node. Copper and silver, 
designed and executed by Victor Ries. Silver, 
Louis Feron, silversmith and designer. Jerusalem 
chalice, of gold, cloisonné enamel in turquoise, 
green, blue, red, white, and gold leaf, designed and 
executed by Ilse von Drage Cloisonné enamel, set 
with amethysts and “fire gilded,” made in Bavaria. 
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number of reasons have been 
advanced to explain the fact that 
~Episcopalians, even in comparison 
with other Churches, are such poor 
givers. And it is probable that sev- 
eral reasons are involved. Some of 
them are sociological — and there 
may be little that can be done about 
these — but some of them may be the 
fault of the Church herself. If, for 
instance, the Church is not teaching 
sound stewardship in most of her 
congregations, the people can hardly 
be blamed for not becoming stewards. 
The department of promotion in 
the diocese of California has been 
forced over the past year to face up 
to the question, “What has _ been 
wrong with our stewardship teach- 
ing?” ‘The word ‘“‘forced” is used ad- 
visedly, for the department found 
itself faced with a quiet but deter- 
mined “revolt” on the part of many 
of the clergy in diocesan churches. 
Like most such departments, this one 
had for many years scheduled yearly 
Every Member Canvass meetings, at 
which the time the rectors and can- 
vass chairmen came together to dis- 
cuss the new’ materials provided by 
the Church’s National Council and to 
share and exchange any new ideas 
which might have been developed. 
Last year, however, at the first such 
meeting, a new element was added. 
The rector of a parish in the southern 
end of the diocese expressed it most 
eloquently, when he said: “Well, here 
you are again. The material is new, 
but the story is the same. We have 
tried everything. We have asked people 
to add 10% to last year’s pledge, we 
have asked them to add 50 cents, we 
have asked them to double their 
pledges, and we have asked them to 
‘hold the line. No matter what we 
say, the results are always the same. 
Every year, we just meet our budget 
with nothing left over for new work, 
and in the six years that I have served 
this parish the average gift of each 
family has increased by only 20 cents 
per week. There is something we 
aren’t doing ‘right, and I would like 
to know what it is!’”” These were the 
words that “broke the dam.” Before 
the afternoon was over, every clergy- 
man present had had his say, and a 
new diocesan program was under way! 
Actually, the program was in line with 
the advance thinking of the depart- 
ment; but the impetus came directly 
from the*clergy in the field. 
The program which was developed, 
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Maturity in Stewardship 


By the Rev. Canon Richard Byfield 


Director, Department of Promotion, Diocese of California 


and which was tried in the diocese 
for the first time last fall, contains 
nothing essentially new. We are un- 
able to present it as “The California 
Plan,” for it has no elements which 
are unique, and none which are not 
implicit in any Christian approach to 
stewardship. It has been given this 
name, however, by many of the clergy 
in this, and neighboring dioceses. We 
can only say that, for the first time 
in many of our churches, the canvass 
methods.are being related to the theol- 
ogy of Christian stewardship, and, in 
the churches which have tried it, a 
new and exciting attitude prevails. 
We can speak of this without pride 
of authorship, for the program in its 
fullness is the result of the work and 
thinking of many diocesan clergy. 
As the matter was developed among 
the clergymen present at this first 
meeting, and in the several meetings 
which followed, it appeared that the 
present canvass techniques had three 
main weaknesses. The first of these 
lay in the matter of presenting the 
needs of the Church; the men were 
cognizant of the fact that the National 
Council’s Department of Promotion 
had for several years strongly sug- 
gested the use of the “pre-budget’’ 
canvass, with no budget presented to 
the people until the results of the 
canvass were in. Most of them agreed 
to this in principle, but felt that it 
was not enough. “My people have to 
have some goal to shoot at, or they 
lose interest altogether!’’ was the way 
one man expressed it. The consensus 
was that it was a mistake to “canvass 
to a budget.” But it was also felt that 
there had to be a goal of some kind, 
or some criterion against which the 
people could measure their gifts. 
This, of course, led to a discussion 
of personal giving standards. A little 
quick arithmetic revealed to us that 
the parishioners of the churches from 
which we came were currently givi 
on the average, only 1% to 114% wf 
their total gross income to the Church. 
In view of the only Biblical standa. < 
available to us, the full 10% tithe, 


this record was felt to indicate a sad 
lack of committment in the area o 
stewardship. On the other hand, few 
if any, of the clergy saw the biblica 
tithe as an absolute law which the 
could lay upon their people. The fea 
of legalism in all of its forms seems tq 
be strongly impressed upon Episcopa 
Church priests as a group! It was 
quickly agreed, however, that somé 
personal standard is needed, and tha 
the lack of such a standard was the 
second great point of weakness in out 
present methods. 

The third weakness, the meeting 
revealed, lay in the training and quali 
fications of the canvassers themselves} 
While practices varied widely, all o 
the men agreed that canvassers were 
on occasion, allowed to make thei 
calls with very little training, ane 
most of that along “salesmanship” 
lines. The function of the canvasse? 
as “ambassador’’ for the parish pro} 
gram had been pretty generally over 
looked, and many of them were totall} 
unqualified to present the parish praj 
gram except in the most general sor} 
of way. Perhaps more serious than) 
these things, however, was the info 
mation that, in many cases, canvasser# 
were calling on other families befor 
they had themselves made pledges ta 
the Church, or whcn the pledges they 
had made were oily “token pledges} 
at best. (The phrase “token pledge 
suggested itself to describe those “ave 
age” pledges at the 1% of incom@ 
level.) 

This, then, was the charge laid 
upon the department of promotio 
To develop a canvass program whicl 
would be consistent with the theolog 
cal principle, “All that I have ij 
God's,” and would, at the same tim 
furnish a reachable goal for givin 
specifically to the Church; to provid 
a replacement for a fixed budget as 
canvass goal; and to suggest a methos 
of training and qualifying canvasser} 
that would make them assets to thd 
total Church program. Much of thy 
credit for the development of such 
program is due to the Rev. James P 
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California was 
forced to find what was wrong 
with its stewardship teaching. 
The results have been described 


as “spectacular.” 


1aw of the department staff, who was 
yle to draw upon several years’ expe- 
ence as a canvass director with the 
fells Organization and various social 
rencies. Much credit is also due to 
ie many clergy who accepted the 
jan and put it into practice in their 
arishes only a few weeks after its 
eginning. 

Insofar as “canvassing to a budget” 
as concerned, it was easy to see that 
e real problem here was that what 
iould have been a minimum had 
scome a Maximum in the minds of 
le laity. It is easy to plan a mini- 
um budget for a congregation; the 
ast amount of money that will keep 
ie doors open for another year. 
nd this, unfortunately, is what most 
1urch budgets are like. On the other 
and, it is theologically impossible to 
lan a maximum budget for a church, 
wr, until the coming of the Kingdom, 
vere will always be work undone 
hich the Church should be doing. 
parish which has “all the money it 
eeds” has obviously lost the mission- 
ry imperative. 

On the other hand, a given congre- 
ation, even at best, can only do so 
luch. The missionary work of the 
hurch is not the:sele responsibility 
f any one parish. ‘Fhere is a theoreti- 
ul limit beyond which a parish could 
ot be expected to go. Realistically, 
le maximum goal for a parish is 
mply the total amount the people 
f that parish could give if they were 
i] practicing Christian stewardship 
) the fullest possible extent. On the 
ice of it, the Church is denying its 
wn theology of stewardship if it ever 
sks for less! 

In interpreting this to its people, 
ve Church must face the fact that a 
emendous strain of parochialism has 
een allowed to develop over the yenrs 
ew of our people can give any accu- 
ite account of the workings of the 
‘ational Council; only a few more are 
ally familiar with the operation of 
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their own diocese. Small wonder, 
then, that when the needs of the 
Church are presented, the vision of 
the people fails to extend beyond the 
parish bounds. When this fact is cou- 
pled with the fact that, even within 
the parish, many people are acquaint- 
ed only with those facets of the 
Church’s program in which they are 
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“God has given us a standard of giving.’’* 


particularly interested, the picture 
presented is one of a real educational 
need. The clergy usually cover these 
matters in Confirmation classes; it is 
very seldom that they are presented 
at any other time. 

The department’s first recommen- 
dation, then, was that the churches, 
rather than talking about Church giv- 
ing per se, undertake to broaden the 
people’s understanding of the Church’s 
work in the world. In short, rather 
than speak of the need for money, it 
was suggested that this need be dem- 
onstrated in specific terms. Further, it 
was seen that this type of education 
should be done throughout the year, 
and not just at Every Member Can- 
vass time. A number of concrete sug- 
gestions were made as to how this 
could best be done. 

The best method, however, came 
not from the department of promo- 
tion, but from the Rev. Alan Hum- 
rickhouse, in whose parish of Trinity, 
San Francisco, it was developed. Fr. 
Humrickhouse appointed a consider- 
able portion of the parish to actual 

king committees whose job was 
5 vo study the various needs of 
the Church and to report to a con- 


*Qut is of 1958 national Every Member Canvass 
poster. 


gregational meeting. These commit- 
tees were assigned various areas of 
concern, such as ‘““The Church in this 
Neighborhood,” “The Church’s Serv- 
ices,’ and “Our part in the Diocesan 
Program.” At the meeting which fol- 
lowed, many of the parishioners heard 
for the first time what the Church’s 
needs really were. A spectacular in- 
crease in the pledging of this parish 
demonstrated the effectiveness of this 
program. ‘This year other churches 
will use the same technique. 

To return to the question of can- 
vass goals, it was soon realized that 
this question was definitely a part of 
the problem of individual standards. 
If the canvass goal is to be defined as 
“the most that the congregation can 
possibly give,” then it is necessary to 
ask how much this may be. And to 
ask this is to move into the realm of 
personal giving. 

Beginning with the idea of the bib- 
lical tithe, which was defined at 10% 
of gross income before taxes, the de- 
partment explored various standards 
in use in the Church. 

They were rejected, first, because a 
standard is either biblical or it is not. 
There is good argument for rejecting 
all Old ‘Testament Law as not binding 
on the Christian conscience; but no 
argument presented itself for chang- 
ing the law and then presenting it as 
law again. The best that could be 
said for any variation of the biblical 
standard was that it was a diocesan 
or a parish standard. As such, it no 
longer bore the authority of God’s 
word. 

Furthermore, every objection to the 
tithe as “legalism” bore even more 
weight when brought to bear against 
one of these alternative plans. This 
was particularly true of the “giving 
scale” in which each person was told 
precisely how much he should give 
in relation to his income, the number 
in his family, and so on. If the tithe 
is legalistic, how much more so is a 
plan of giving which is broken down 
into categories like this! 

The solution to the dilemma proved 
to be as simple as it was effective. It 
lay in accepting the full biblical tithe 
as the standard, but in carefully inter- 
preting the word “standard” in such 
a way that it could not be confused 
with “law.” “God,” the clergymen 
began to teach, “has given us a stand- 
ard of giving, by which we may meas- 
ure our gifts to know if they are suf- 
ficient in His sight. This standard is 
the biblical tithe. If you will calcu- 
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A choir mother is a seamstress, laundress, janitress, beautician, and a barber, hostess, housekeeper, and warden.* 


What Is It Like to be a Choir Mother? 


By Jean Miller Davis 


Choir Mother, Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


t has always puzzled me — and 
many times amused me—when I have 
noticed the attitude of polite curiosity 
and bewilderment concerning the 
position of choir mother. What does 
she do? Why is she always opening 
those various cupboard doors—pull- 
ing red cassocks from one, black cas- 
socks from another, large white cottas 
from the left side, small white from 
the right side—and what could be in 
all those drawers in the rear cup- 
board? I'll try to tell you something 
about the make-up and business of 
being a choir mother. 

Let us first assemble the composite 
parts —a bit of seamstress, laundress, 
janitress, beautician and female bar- 
ber, hostess, housekeeper, warden and 
assistant dispenser of discipline. Mix 
these qualities all together in small 
doses and you will have the physical 
qualifications for a choir mother. 
Some of these ingredients are obvious- 
ly more important than others, but 
a little of each is required to create 
this creature. And now for the me- 
chanics of the job. 

During the week, life is compara- 
tively simple and serene. I come over 
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The author explains 
what the job involves 


in her parish. 


to the church in the afternoon, re- 
place buttons that came off the pre- 
vious Sunday, straighten up the aco- 
lyte cupboard and do various tasks 
pertaining to the care of the vest- 
ments, and then start getting ready 
for the next service. The first cup- 
board to be attended to is the one in 
which the acolyte cassocks hang. Web- 
ster gives the definition of an acolyte 
s ‘A boy who serves a priest at Mass.” 
We like to have at least four acolytes 
in the procession in our parish. On 
festival occasions, there have been as 
many as 12 young men marching 
along with the choir. 

As with so many who participat 
any sort of pagaentry, acolytes haye 
their share of temperament, and many 
Sundays there is mach discussion as 


to who is going to do what. If th 
argument is still in force at a quart¢ 
of eleven, the choir mother steps i 
with rochet and cottas in hand, ar 
agreement is quickly reached. Recos 
nition for the services the boys rendé¢ 
is given by crosses worn around th 
necks. The first cross is wooden an} 
depending upon the number of tim 
they serve, they progress to gold on 
These are very carefully kept in t 
cupboard. Each boy knows his ow} 
and woe to the acolyte who takes || 
gold cross when he is only in the si 
ver class. 

Now come the choirs. Boys, me 
girls, and women. By tradition at Ca 
vary, the boys and men take part } 
most services. They rehearse seven} 
times a week and on Sunday morning 
The girls’ choir rehearses once 
twice a week, and this year has be 
singing regularly at the 9:30 Sundi 
morning service. The women’s chy 
is called into service for special ‘| 
casions, 

There is never a dull moment whél 


*The choir mother shown here is Miss Elizabe i 
Hensel at the Church of St. John the Evangela} 
St. Paul, Minn. She has been doing this wdi 
for approximately 54 years. 
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any of the choirs are about to sing. 
On Sunday mornings, I try to be in 
the church at nine. The girls are sup- 
posed to arrive by 9:15. Once in a 
while a few of them are on time, but 


Dick Doty 
Choir girls: gum out, cottas on. 


girls are girls. If they do come in 
plenty of time, they want to stand 
around talking or admiring one an- 
other’s hats, coats, gloves, stockings — 
theyll do anything except put their 
vestments on. In order to have them 
ready about 9:20 when the choirmas- 
ter wants to run through the hymns 
for the day, I have long since started 
my chant: “Come girls, get your vest- 
ments on. Helen, did you brush your 
hair? Connie, where is your cap? 
Louise, take that gum out. Barbara, 
don’t wear so many crinolines, you 
look like a barrel. No, Eugenia, it is 
not your turn to wear the Cross,” and 
so on until 9:29 when the last two or 
three girls come rushing in breathless- 
ly, don their vestments, and run out 
to the corridor, fastening their cas- 
socks and adjusting caps and cottas 
just as they step into the Morning 
Chapel in the procession. We always 
feel sure that next Sunday they’ll all 
be on time, they won't talk so much, 
and all will go smoothly — but so far 
that Sunday has not come. 

The cross for the girls’ choir is al- 
ways worn on a white ribbon to har- 
monize with the pearls set therein, and 
I have had to resort to a list —the 
date and name of the girl wearing 
the cross — for they all want to wear 
it every Sunday, and my list has set- 


tled several discussions as to whose 


turn it is. 
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By 10:15 on Sunday morning the 
men and boys have convened in the 
choir house and have donned their 
cassocks, but not their white cottas. 
Any poor girl who might dawdle a 
little in putting her vestments away 
is informed very clearly that the men 
and boys are now in possession, and 
that no girls are needed or desired. 
The choir mother takes her place in 
the hallway until after the rehearsal 
and begins to get the acolytes vested. 
A glass of water has been set in my 
cupboard, and the hair brush and 
comb are ready and waiting. The 
crosses are laid out — one for the boys’ 
choir and one for the crucifer. The 
rehearsal starts promptly at 10:15 and 
lasts until 10 minutes of 11 when the 
choirmaster must go into the church 
for the prelude. For the next few 
minutes, there is bedlam. The white 
cottas are put on, hymn books and 
folders are picked up to be taken into 
church, and the choir mother starts 
the rounds with the wet hair brush. 
One of the tenors starts lining the 
boys up for the procession. It sounds 
easy, but just as he gets the first few 
lined up, the second or third boy will 
hit the boy in front over the head 
with a hymnal, or “accidentally” dig 
an elbow into another’s side. Then 
just as I have brushed the hair of the 
smaller boys, from the corner of my 
eye I will see one boy mussing up 
another’s hair. I must confess that 
sometimes knuckles get rapped with 
the hair brush, but not very often, 
for the boys are far too quick for me. 

Finally, it is two minutes of 11. 
By some miracle all hair has been 
brushed, all chewing gum deposited 
in the waste basket, the cross award- 
ed to the “choir boy of the day,” and 
a semblance of line formed. They 
move into the hall, then into the cor- 
ridor where the acolytes and clergy 
are waiting, and after a brief prayer, 
the door into the Morning Chapel is 
opened, the choirmaster bursts forth 
with the opening hymn, and they are 
in! I stand at the back of the church 
to see them come up the side aisle 
and start down the center. Sometimes 
a cotta is turned up, or the acolyte’s 
rochet has gone a little askew. I can 
quickly give it a tug and straighten 
it up. I stand there and see them 
coming up the aisle, each one singing 
at the top of his voice, and each gives 
me a smile. Then I forget the tumult 
of the past couple of hours, and think 
that no other choir mother ever had 
such a nice big family to care for. 


The Chalice as Art 
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placed. Odd or scattered bits of dec- 
oration, or symbols such as the cross 
or xp placed with no relation to the 
shape of the receptacle, are bad de- 
sign. It must be remembered as with 
the chasuble, the chalice itself is a sym- 
bol, and other symbols are not neces- 
sary and should only be used to assist 
in making it a work of art. Since it 
is a sacred vessel, present liturgical 
usage decrees silver or gold as the ma- 
terial, but it is also fitting that it be 
hand-wrought. 

The other silver of liturgical usage 
such as the paten, ciboria, cruets, lava- 
bo bowl, and bread box, are usually 
made to match the chalice in form 
and type of design. ‘They should be 
much simpler in design and decora- 
tion, and, in fact, the ciboria is the 
only article which usually has added 
decoration. It should be graceful in 
form and of good proportion, with 
the stem and foot design matching 
that of the chalice. Its cover may have 
a decorative finial such as a cross, and 
the ciboria bowl or foot may be dec- 
orated to match the chalice. 

There are many silversmiths and 
enamelists working in the United 
States today [the illustrations for this 
article include chalices designed and 
made by American silversmiths], yet 
with few exceptions the Church turns 
to mass-production when purchasing 
chalices and other fittings of silver for 
its altars. hese products are usually 
copies or adaptations of objects of an- 
other era, and at best their designs 
have little originality or creative im- 
agination. In price the best of them 
are very little cheaper than a vessel of 
fine hand workmanship and creative 
design. 

The fact that the Church has little 
interest in finer products is evidenced 
by the exhibition pieces of enamelists 
and silversmiths. Many of these artists 
have been drawn to religious subject 
matter, but few pieces are designed 
with the idea of any utilitarian or 
functional use in the church service. 
However, although the church hesi- 
tates to commission individually de- 
signed chalices, ciboria, and other 
eucharistic vessels, I am sure that if 
the artist designed such objects for 
exhibition, they would not only be of 
as much aesthetic interest as an exhi- 
bition “wall piece” but would also at- 
tract the purchaser of altar fittings for 
some of our contemporary churches. 
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DIARY OF A VESTRYMAN 
by Bill Andrews 


fiction 


It’s Expensive 
to be Poor 


September 19, 1958 


|g involved in a first-class paradox. 
Having done battle within the Every 
Member Canvass committee and the ves- 
try in behalf of a program designed to 
develop a truly Christian level of giving 
in our parish, I was a loud voice raised in 
Opposition to a canvass based on present- 
ing a suggested budget to be met. 

After some struggle, I won the argu- 
ment, at the cost of getting saddled with 
the job of directing the canvass. 

As part of my preparation for doing 
that job, I’ve felt it necessary to take a 
good, hard look at the operation of St. 
Martha’s parish. I don’t propose to can- 
vass on the basis of detailed needs, but 
I know that the canvassers must be pre- 
pared to answer questions and deal with 
criticisms about the way money is spent. 

I’ve taken my first real look at the 
overall financial and business procedures 
of the parish, and I’m pretty depressed at 
what I’ve found. 

Here is my paradox: I’ve been yelling 
my head off for free-handed giving, and 
now I find myself also faced with the 
necessity of demanding a rigorous cam- 
paign to end the waste of our money. 

Maybe it isn’t really a paradox. If we 
stop wasting money, and if we raise our 
level of giving to a Christian standard, 
we'll still be able to use every cent we 
can lay our hands on — if not in the 
parish, then in support of missions. 

But that’s another question. What I’m 
concerned with now is to start the wheels 
of reform turning in the administration 
of the parish so that I and the other can- 
vassers can go to our people in November 
and say, “You give, and the vestry will 
administer the expenditure of that money 
wisely and efficiently.” 

First, look at the overall financial pic- 
ture. St. Martha’s has never had any sub- 
stantial cash balance. For the last five 
years, we've dipped into pre-payments of 
pledges to pay year-end expenses out of 
what is really next year’s income. We do 
have a small endowment — $30,000 — 
invested, which brings us just under 
$1,000 a year after bank charges. But we 
owe $15,000 on the new addition to the 
Church school space, and we are paying 
514% on that — better than $800. This 
didn’t bother me too much — after all I 
argued for going into that project, and 
two-thirds of the balance is covered by 
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pledges over a three-year period. But I 
started doing a little checking, and J 
found that nine months before we bor- 
rowed the money to build, we finished 
paying off a note for the cost of the new 
organ (it was six years old when it was 
paid for). That note had been for 7%, 
and it had been extended twice. Just 
before that debt had been incurred, the 
parish had completed paying for the par- 
ish hall which was built in 1925 at 6%. 

In other words, St. Martha’s has been 
paying interest on one debt or another 
for all except about 12 months out of 
the last 33 years! And while it has paid 
high interest on what it borrowed, it has 
followed a policy on endowments, ever 
since 1933, of investing only in conserva- 
tive bonds — mostly government securi- 
ties. Which means that it has been get- 
ting a very low return and no capital 
gain, since every cent of income has been 
spent. 

Then, take the matter of personnel. 

There’s the rector. He’s my idea of a 
good priest. I wouldn’t want to change 
him for another. He’s a hard-working 
pastor, a fair to middling preacher, a good 
teacher. But he is a bad office manager. 
His desk is always in a state of confusion, 
and the parish records are in poor shape. 


We have a budget item of $1500 a year 
for secretarial assistance. Right now the 
rector hasn’t a secretary, but he says he’s 
looking for one. “But I don’t know just 
what to look for,” he told me. ‘“Iwo years 
ago, I had Mrs. Henderson — a widow, 
about 60, very faithful Churchwoman. But 
she was a poor typist, and very emotional. 
She finally became convinced I knew ab- 
solutely nothing about running the par- 
ish, so she tried to take it over. By the 
time I woke up to that fact, she’d already 
estranged a good many people by calling 
them up and implying that what she was 
telling them was what I wanted. When 
I asked her not to do that, she resigned 
in a huff and moved her membership to 
St. Luke's.” 

“I tried volunteer labor after that, 
using high school girls who were taking 
typing courses.” He shuddered. “That 
did not work at all. They couldn't even 
spell. So last year I started out 
young Mrs. Lewis, the one who lives on 
Locust Street. She had been a secretary 
for a business executive belo: mar- 
ried Lewis. I thought tliat was the an- 
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swer, for she really was efficient. But 
then she got pregnant. Then I tried two 
different girls from the college working 
part time. They could spell, but the first 
couldn’t type and the second fell madly 
in love with a halfback, which completely 
demolished her efficiency. 

“Now I don’t know what to do.” 

From personnel, I turned to the basic 
fabric of the Church. It is a grey stone 
building of 1910 Gothic, with lots of ivy 
and atmosphere — but the small windows 
give very little light; the high ceiling and 
lack of insulation make it frightful to 
heat. The basement (kitchen, dining 
room, Sunday school space, and utilities) 
is dark, damp and depressing. 

The heating plant is an ancient stoker 
of uncertain temperament. The total 
number of man-hours spent by vestrymen, 
the janitor, and hired mechanics to try 


to keep the heating plant and plumbing | 


in order during the last five years is | 


astronomical. 


The office has a typewriter and stencil 


duplicator, both of ancient vintage. There 
is no addressing equipment, no dictating 
machine. A four-drawer vertical file holds 


an assortment of Church supply catalogs, | 


some of them going back to 1940, some 


old financial records, and correspondence. | 
The parish register is up to date as to | 


baptisms, confirmations, marriages, and 
funerals. But the communicant list it 


contains is a maze of interlinings, address | 


changes, deletions, etc., and is almost im- 


possible to translate. The only other mem- | 


bership list is a card file used for mail- 
ings. Its entries sometimes are quite com- 
plete, sometimes no more than “Mr. and 
Mrs. Anderson, Deen Drive, 
visited in 1951.” 

Equipment-wise the education depart- 
ment is in almost as bad shape as the 
office. Back in 1952, one of the guilds 
bought a sound movie projector. It is 


used, as near as I can find out, about four | 


; 
: 


times a year. The reason given is that } 


films are too expensive to rent. The films 
cost around $9 each. The investment in 
the projector is about $450. That means 
that the projector alone has a cost of $18 
per showing for every film so far shown. 

We do not have a slide film projector. 
We have a couple of flannel boards, but 
only one teacher on the present staff 
plans to use this kind of device. There 
are three sand tables — one in a class- 
room, two stored in a closet back of the 
coal bin. 

In a closet in the parish hall is an 
assortment of crayons, construction paper, 
old text books, Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Hymnals, and reference works. I know 
from my own experience as a teacher that, 
rather than paw through this junk heap, 
T usually go out and buy new materials 
when my class needs them. 

! could go on about the failings of 
St. Martha's by the hour. But the points 
{ve men ioned are enough to serve as 


; examples. 


The Living Church 


Here’s what I’ve tried to do about the 
tuation: 


(1) I’ve proposed to the vestry the for- 
ation of a fiscal committee, assigned to plan 
program of debt retirement and budgeting 
» get us Out from under the heavy interest 
varges of an almost continuous debt load. 
hey would also be charged with rethinking 
ur investment policy so that our.endowment 
inds can bring a maximum return consistent 
ith safety. 

Henry Corrington, who will head this com- 
ittee, said to me after the decision was 
lade, “This is all very nice. But you know 
depends entirely on an increase in income. 
‘he poor can never be economical.” 

(2) I got the rector to ask Bill Blaine 
» study the office problem, both personnel 
nd equipment. He’s office manager of North- 
outh Life, and he got the job because he had 
rade a series of small branch offices effi- 
ient before he was called into headquarters. 
le’s drafted to help him Dean Marvin, who 
uns a small retail store on Main Street and 
;, Bill insists, that rare bird — an efficient 
mall businessman. . 

They've already outlined a modest pro- 
ram of reéquipping the office. It includes 
wo new typewriters, a new duplicator, a 
isible, coded card index system for the 
1embership list, and an intelligent but sim- 
le filing system based mostly on throwing 
way the obsolete promptly. 

Bill also insists that there is enough work 
nrthe office, what with bulletins, mailings, 
orrespondence, and so on to make it eco- 
iomical to hire a full time office girl. “Tf 
ou get an inexpensive dictating machine, 
ou don’t need a stenographer, and you can 
robably hire somebody for about $1,000 
nore than a part time girl costs you now. 
fou can get a better person. If you don’t, 
ou’ll be wasting the rector’s time on clerical 
letail, and he’s too expensive, even at our 
alary scale, for that to be economical,” Bill 
aid. 

So, in this area, as in finance, it turns out 
© cost money to save money. 

(3) McCaffrey, the plumbing and heating 
nan, has looked over our utilities and insists 
hey can be brought into efficient operating 
ondition — at a fraction of the savings he 
timate would be made in fuel and repairs 
n the next two years. But even that frac- 
ion is a rough $1,300. 

(4) I haven’t the heart right now to do 
he same kind of study of the Church school 
ituation. I know what the answer will be 
yefore I make such a study. Use films freely 
© get some good out of the projector. Get 
| slide film projector and a modest library 
f film strips. Get somebody to handle stock 
n the supply room, to keep things in order 
ind see that things get used. The amounts 
yf money involved here are smaller than the 
thers I’ve mentioned — but they are still 
noney. 


- So, when all is said and done, my inves- 
igation of the way St. Martha’s spends 
ts money proves that it is a wasteful op- 
ration. But it also proves that my 
yriginal thesis was right: what we ave to 
lo is raise more money. Then, and on! 
hen, can we put operations on a brsis 
hat gives the work of the Kingdom 
lollar’s value for a dollar given. 

I wonder if there is a theology o! 
church operational procedur: 
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Dr. Bell - 


Continued from page 11 


as catering to theological prejudices, and 
certainly never as a chore. It was delivery 
of a message from God, and he had the 
happy faculty of diction and style which 
unlearned men and women could easily 
understand and learned ones could ap- 
preciate. 

When he left Bard College he won- 
dered whether his work was done; he 
still had no plans for the future except 
“to say Mass and preach” where he could 
find opportunity. As a matter of fact, his 
real work was just commencing. For the 
next 25 years there were always a few 
who believed in him and made it possible 
for him to continue his extensive reading 
and his poignant speaking and writing. 
For 13 years the cathedral at Providence, 
R. L., of which he was honorary canon, 
was the headquarters from which he 
traveled through the United States and 
often in England, to discharge the duties 
of lectureships in schools and colleges, and 
to “say Mass and preach” in cathedrals 
and parish churches, pausing often to 
write another book. 

He made no pretense of being a scholar 
in the strict sense of that term; his role 
was that of interpreter of scholarship in 
the language of the people. Seven colleges 
and universities attested, by honorary de- 
grees, that he could speak the language of 
scholarship without an accent. He was 
among the first to perceive and proclaim 
the superficiality of much “tinsel educa- 
tion” that leads to medals and honors and 
“post-nominal letters’ and better salaries 
with as little work as possible. 

Elijahs, Jeremiahs, and John Baptists 
are never winsome. While B.I. Bell never 
had to endure the extreme physical incon- 
veniences of the poverty of these men, his 
work was moulded upon theirs. His ap- 
peal was to the mind and the will, and 
never to emotion. He had a message; if 
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“,metimes the mantle of Jeremiah. 


men accepted it and lived accordingly, 
well and good; if they rejected it they 
did so at their own risk. At the same 
time, he was quick to recognize the qual- 
ity of a student who wanted to work; for 
such a one he had friendship and tender 
sympathy. A goodly roll of men now press- 
ing middle age experienced that kindly 
side of his nature. 

His last 10 years were spent at the 
University of Chicago where he had been 
graduated 40 years earlier. He found 
there a choice assortment of nations and 
religions; the one bond of unity between 
them was reverence for scholarship in 
almost every imaginable field. ‘To speak 
this language without an accent was 
one of his greatest assets. He found 
there most of the different kinds of Chris- 
tianity, and most of the different kinds 
of “Episcopalianism.” He also found*hun- 
dreds of people for whom it was compara- 
tively easy to pursue their studies without 
bothering with any kind of religion. 

There were only two ways of approach- 
ing this task. One was to try to discover 
a sort of greatest common divisor between 
the Christianities, and possibly even be- 
tween Christianity and other religions. 
‘The other was to recognize the differences 
frankly and to address oneself to one’s 
own message. Canon Bell chose the latter; 
his message was what it had always been; 
“Serve God, or else!” Convinced that his 
Church was the most faithful representa- 
tive of historic Christianity, and possess- 
ing no bushel under which to hide his 
light, he employed his “vulgar” style and 
diction to press his point at every oppor- 
tunity. Of course he met opposition; 
every prophet always does, especially 
among his own people. There were also 
many who thought he was a “wonderful 
preacher.” Period. Many thoughtful ones, 
especially among the faculty, realized that 
this man had something to say. 

Meanwhile, many of the younger clergy 
of the diocese began to find their way to 
his door for advice, direction, and inspira- 
tion. When he was elected a deputy to 
General Convention he wrote a letter to 
all the clergy to express his deep appre- 
ciation of the honor, and to say that it 
would be impossible for him to go; he had 
commitments which made his presence im- 
perative as the academic year began. 

The blindness which struck him in his 
last two years of failing health forced 
complete reordering of his life. A year 
before he died, he said to a friend, ‘I am 
adjusting myself fairly well to the incon- 
veniences of blindness, but I simply can- 
not adjust myself to the idea.’”” When he 
could no longer read or write, he became 
a bit impatient of his inability to find 
adequate substitutes. The stars did not 
shine very brightly for him, but his rugged 
faith in the message to which he had given 
his life was still strong. Bernard Bell had 
finished his work, and he had done it well. 
He had met the Cross and tasted the 
peace. He now walks in the Light. 
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To 


Train 
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Sige NTR aR Te HOBIE SCTE 


By the Rev. Clifton H. White 


ll Saints’ Parish in Lakeland, 
Fla., has devised a new system for se- 
lecting and training acolytes. It is a 
system which may easily be adopted 
for use in almost any size congrega- 
tion, and which will lead to efficiency 
and reverence among the boys and 
men involved. 

The present program of acolyte 
training and service began with recog- 
nition of the acolytes as real ministers 
of the congregation. 

Acolytes are credited with points 
for each type of service, with the aim 
of earning the acolyte’s crucifix, which 


A balanced acolyte 

training and service 

program is in use 

at All Saints’ Parish, 


Lakeland, Fla. 


is awarded upon the attainment of oH 
points. For each of 50 points earnes 
after that, an acolyte receives a cit 
tion, publicly awarded at the time 
the Banns in the Mass, until he ad 
quires a total of 500 points. 
Point values are in two categories} 
servers attain four per Mass, while au 
other duties (including protopage} 

rate three points per service. We ha 
recognized in this the disciplina 
value of reverence even when one 
only an observer; and we permit t 
protopages per service if the acolyte 
wish to be vested and in service fq 
the purpose. The usual line-of-proce 
sion at a Choral Eucharist now it 
cludes the crucifer flanked by t 
torchbearers, the Church flag and ng 
tional flag bearers, the members 
the choir, the protopages, the servet 
the deacon, the curate, and the rector] 
Of course if the diocesan is presenff 
two copebearers will attend him dy 
he follows his chaplain. 
While we do not have a large sanff 
tuary, there is adequate room for aff 
without interfering with movement ¢ 
appearing crowded. Surplus seating 
available for extra acolytes at the sic 
of the organ console, or at the sic 
of the chamber itself. 
The training program is now ¢a 
ried on by acolytes who themsely 
have earned 500 points and are qua 
fied servers. Until they attain thog 
points, they must wear cassock af 
cotta, . 
When they reach 500 points th 
may apply to take the acolyte ma i 
ter’s examination. This test includ } 
| 


30 questions of a discussion type ani 
covers the contents of the Prayer Boo 
seasons, days, feasts, and fasts, as we 
as the disciplines of service in prol 
lems of a practical as well as theoreti 
cal nature. Many of the questions b 
gin with, “What would you do if... 
Included in the examination is 
theme to be written, covering suc 
subjects as “My Obligation as an Ac# 
lyte’” or “Reverence to the Cler 
or “My Duty of Preparation befo 
Mass,” etc. 


If the acolyte successfully passes th} 
examination with a score of not le 
than 95%, he will be formally af 

Continued on page 25 


*The author is rector of All Saints’, which ¥ 
be celebrating its 75th anniversary next yed 
At the time of the Church’s rebuilding in 193 

furniture of the old church was placed in 
ehapel just south of the high altar. In this chap 
which is a reproduction of the design of the d 
hureh building, the weekday offices and mass 
are ssid, while the choral services are held befe 
the bigh altar on Sundays. Fr. White is shown 
the cut at left with Fred McDonald, master aq 
iyte, and Kenny Clark, acolyte. 
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One of the first steps is to determine how many parents are interested in a parish school.* 


STARTING 
A DAY SCHOOL 


Parish day schools are on the increase. 


Here a priest with solid experience in 
the field tells how to get one started. 


By the Rev. Warren I. Densmore 


Headmaster, St. Stephen’s Parish Day School, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


This article is from a brochure written by 
fr, Densmore “to help vestries, rectors, and 
chool boards” organize parish day schools. 
The author, who holds the A.B., S.T.B., and 
M.A. degrees, is chairman of the department 
of Parish Day Schools of the diocese of South 
Florida. 


. Relations with the Vestry 


A. Formulate a statement giving the aims 
ind motivation for a parish day school. Ask 
the vestry to adopt this statement as official 
parochial policy. In this way the parish day 
school begins by being recognized as one im- 
portant unit in the total Christian educative 
experience of the entire parish. It becomes 
2 part of the life of the Church and not a 
separated entity. An associated or affiliated 
school using parochial property has no place 
n the parish day school movement of our 
Church. 

B. Appoint a vestry committee Of 2 O03 
interested members to advise and help with 
initial organizational matters. 

_C. Eventually the vestry should appoint 
the school board of 5 to 7 members to super- 
vise the administration of the school. The 
vestry should approve general policies in the 
beginning and then delegate its authority 
later. For example, if it is decided to charter 
the school, the corporate structure will be 
indicated in it with responsibility ultimate!) 
fixed in the rector and vestry. 

1. The school board should be empowered 
(0 appoint an advisory council as large as 
necessary to aid in special fields, such 
health, academic curriculum, athletics, pe 
sonnel, etc. 
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D. Formulate a tentative budget for the 
vestry’s approval. Have a definite understand- 
ing that, since the parish day school is a 
part of the parochial life, the parish should 
provide: space, light, heat, janitorial services. 
If local conditions make it necessary to pro- 
rate these items, the policy should be defi- 
nitely articulated. A balance sheet at the 
end of the school’s year should state an hon- 
est appraisal of the amount of financial aid 
indicated in these services and space pro- 
vided by the parish. 

E. Ask the vestry to approve the “role of 
the rector” and “role of the principal” as 
contained in Appendix A and B [see below]. 

F. Establish fees for tuition and registra- 
tion with the approval of the school board 
and/or vestry. Fees will vary with the locality, 
according to prices charged by other schools 
and the ecomonic level of your parish. Many 
schools make a reduction in fees when more 
than one child from a family attends. Some 
schools charge less for children of communi- 
cants in good standing than they do for 
children of non-parishioners. 

G. Establish a fair scale for wages for the 
staff with the approval of the school board 
and/or vestry. The parish day school should 
not: flourish at the expense of unwarranted 
financial sacrifices on the part of the staff. 


Il. Relations with the Parish 


A. Educate the parish and vestry by every 
means (public prayers for guidance, sermons, 
bulletins, pastoral letters, printed brochures, 


*Some children, at Parish Day School of St. 
John’s Church, Chula Vista, Calif., whose parents 
were interested, 


meetings) as to the raison d’etre for the par- 
ish day school. This is a continuous process. 
The Episcopal School Association’s article in 
their news letter, “What is an Episcopal 
Church School?” (April, 1957) is worth cir- 
cularizing in the parish. 

B. Make a parochial survey to determine 
parents interested in the school. The Sunday 
school list is the starting point. Ask them 
for names of others outside the parish. 

C. Make a survey of parochial resources 
available: classrooms, usable equipment (ta- 
bles, chairs, desks, blackboards, toys, play- 
ground). Have a stated understanding with 
the vestry and Sunday school officials if 
these resources are to be used for parish day 
school purposes. 

D. Determine the number of qualified, 
competent parishioners who are available to 
teach. A worshipping Christian who is a 
qualified teacher of another faith is also 
desirable. The task of orienting the staff to 
the goals of the parish day school belongs to 
the rector. Certainly a desirable goal is to 
have half your staff made up of members of 
the Episcopal Church. 

E. As soon as practicable, form a fathers’ 
workshop to help manufacture equipment 
(playground, classroom, toys, etc.) needed for 
kindergarten and grades. This will save 
many dollars. 

F, Form a mothers’ committee to help or- 
ganize car pools, to provide transportation, 
to assist with playground duty, etc. 

G. Survey potential help from professional 
people in your parish, e.g., eye and ear spe- 
cialists, child psychologists and psychiatrists 
for consultation; reading technicians asso- 
ciated with private clinics or public schools; 
special instructors for imusic, art, dancing, 
languages, if they are willing to be oriented 
into the staff of the parish day school. Extend 
this survey to include friendly and interested 
laymen outside the parish. 

H. Form a scholarship committee to work 
with the school board to provide funds for 
admitting worthy children to school. Funds 
may become available from the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, men’s club, special gifts, special 
functions to raise money, etc. 


lif. Relations with the Community 


A. Check with the city’s fire marshal to 
be sure you can meet safety regulations in 
the areas used by the parish day school as to 
number of exits, electrical wiring, fire ex- 
tinguishers, etc. 

B. Many counties and cities regard kinder- 
gartens as day nurseries and you must obtain 
a license from the county or city health 
board. Check to see that you can meet these 
requirements as to health certificates for pu- 
pils and teachers; number of bathrooms; 
fenced play areas; proper heating, etc. 

C. Obtain a list of desirable substitute 
teachers. Retired public school teachers make 
excellent possibilities, if they are not too ad- 
vanced in years. Do not overlook them as a 
valuable source for personnel. 

D. Many free services from the county are 
available, e.g., visiting nurses to help with 
your health program. Be sure that you in- 
vestigate these potentials. 

E. Establish friendly relations with the 


public school officials. Many advantages in, 
experience and concrete aid can accrue to 


your school, e.g., perhaps you can obtain per- 
mission for your school staff to use the coun- 
ty’s professional library for teachers. 


Continued on page 30 
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THE PARISH PRESS 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Offers you a course on 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


“DO THIS" 


by the Cathedral Clergy 


Pupils’ Books 
Teacher's Manual . .$1.50 
(postage additional) 


The Church in many areas is striving to 
bring her people to a knowledge of the 
reality of God and the life in God. This 
course for sixth grade up is based on the 
belief that the Eucharist is the Christian 
Way of life and the Christian Way of 
Life is the Eucharist. 


The basic outline is the four actions of 
the Eucharist with an introductory unit 
on the nature of Sacrifice. 


The teacher's manual in addition to the 
lessons gives further explanation of each 
lesson, some collateral reading, a few ideas 
on teaching methods. 


Order from 


THE PARISH PRESS 
Cathedral Close 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


CUSTOM-LINE 


Tailored to fit any given 
open or closetted wall 
area. Smart in design and 
modern in ‘‘clear”, ‘‘gold” 
deep etched anodized 
finishes and combinations. 
Quality built—closed-end 
aluminum tubing, rigidly 
held in cast aluminum 
‘ brackets that are adjust- 
able for height in dove- 
| tailed mounting extru- 
; sions. Brackets also adjust- 
dove tall extrugions’ able to any desired cen- 
ters) hold brackets at any ters. 

desired height. Write for Bulletin CL-645 


Detail shows how 


1. Hat shelves with hanger bar 
for coat hangers. 


2. Hat shelves with staggered 
cast aluminum coat hooks, 


3. Hat or utility plain’ shelves 
for stacked tiers for gneral use. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
1121 W. 37th Street * Chicago 9, Illinois 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
were sold in 1957 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. They enable you to earn money for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON-MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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BOOKS 


Adventure — Plus 


STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM. By Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Harpers. Pp. 230. $2.95. 


L, you want to read a tense adventure 
story, full of action ‘and suspense, read 
Stride Toward Freedom. In it the story 
of the Montgomery bus boycott is told by 
the boycott’s leader simply and movingly. 
From its almost accidental beginning, 
through successive periods of joyous con- 
fidence, deep anxiety, hope, terror, and 
victory, the story is the essential stuff of 
which great adventure literature is made. 

It is also an extremely important docu- 
ment factually. Your reviewer, whose 
knowledge of the boycott was limited to 
the scattered and not always accurate re- 
ports that appeared in the press from day 
to day, found that a number of his ideas 
about the struggle were in error. Per- 
haps the greatest surprise (here we confess 
our gross ignorance) was the discovery 
that the boycott did not initially seek 
the end of segregation on buses. 

The book is far more than a story of 
social struggle. A fascinating chapter 
traces the search of Dr. King during his 
college days for a meaningful philosophy 
consistent with a Christian profession. His 
comments on Marx, Hegel, Niebhur and 
Rauschenbusch make the chapter “Pil- 
grimage to Non-violence,’” challenging 
reading. 

Finally, the concluding chapter of the 
book looks the facts of the present situa- 
tion in the face and offers a highly trained 
and highly intelligent man’s view of pros- 
pects for the near future, of the role of 
the Church, and both the opportunities 
and difficulties confronting the Negro. 

So, for the serious student, as well as 
for the lover of adventure, Stride Toward 
Freedom is a rewarding book. 

BiLt ANDREWS 


HUGH COMPTON WARNER. ‘The Story 
of a Vocation by Nancy Le Plastrier 
Warner. London: SPCK. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. vili, 205, $3.25. 


I his reviewer has read many clerical 


biographies, but never, so far as he recalls, 
the biography of one so nearly a contem- 
porary as Hugh Compton Warner, the 
story of whose “vocation” has been told 
under that title by his widow, Nancy Le 
Plastrier Warner. 

Hugh Compton Warner was born in 
1903 and met an untimely death (from a 
long and painful illness borne with great 
fortitude) in 1955. But in between those 
years Canon Warner lived a life in every 
sense of the word ‘full’: first, as student 
at Oxford and Westcott House, Cam- 
bridge; then as a young curate; then in 


charge, successively, of two parishes of h 
own; then for the last four years as Educ 1 
tional Secretary of the Church of Eng 
land’s Moral Welfare Council. | 

All of this is delightfully told in Hugy 
Compton Warner, from which emerges t H 
clear portrait of a devoted husband an| 


i 


neer in the important specialized minist 
of marriage counseling and related prok 
lems. The book should be of very definit 
interest to all who are concerned wit 
such matters from the specifically Chri 
tian point of view. . 

Francis C. LIGHTBOUR 


In Brief 


MISSIONARIES, CHINESE, AND DIPLO® 
MATS. The American Protestant Mission} 
ary Movement in China, 1890-1952. B} 
Paul A. Varg. Princeton University Press 
Pp. xii, 335. $6. Adequately describee 
by subtitle. Appears to contain very littl] 
about Episcopal Church or its missior 
aries. 


PRAYER. A Study in the History and Ps 
chology of Religion by Friedrich Heiler 
Translated and edited by Samuel Me 
Comb with the assistance of J. Edgar Par 

Oxford University Press. Pp. xxviii, 37 ey 
Paper, $2.50. The re-issue, as a Galax 
Book (GB 16), of the English translatio 
of a work by a well-known German thed 
logian of a generation or more ago. 


PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. A Se 
ice Book of Morning and Evening Praye 
Following the Course of the Christia 


Year. Compiled and Edited by Jame 
Ferguson. American Editor: Charles 


Wallis. Harpers. Pp. viii, 370. $4.95. Cont 
tains a wide selection of material from 
wide range of sources, including the his 
torical liturgies and the Book of Commo 
Prayer, but of limited relevance to the sit 
uation of the Episcopal Church, which 
has its own prescribed order of service. 


Books Received 


FROM KARL MARX TO JESUS CHRIST. B# 
Ignace Lepp. Sheed & Ward. Pp. xii, 212. $3.75 


A GUIDE TO THE CITY OF GOD. By Marthinu 
Versfeld. Sheed & Ward. Pp. xii, 141. $3. 


CATHOLICISM. A Study of Dogma in Relatiow 
to the Corporate Destiny of Mankind. By Hen 
de Lubac, S.J. Longmans. Pp. xiv, 288. $4. 


MAN’S FIRST LOVE. The Great Commandment 
By Ralph W. Sockman. Doubleday. Pp. 211. $2.95 


THE MYSTERY OF LOVE FOR THE SINGLE 
By Dominic J. Unger, OFM, Cap. STL, SS 
Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press. Pp. 192. $3.75 


AN ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF RELI 
GION. By Willem F. Zuurdeeg. Abingdon Press 
Pp. 820. $4.75. 


CHRIST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Charle 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. Pp. 256, $3.50. 


THE PAGEANT OF SOUTH AMERICAN HIS# 
TORY. By Anne Merriman Peck. Illustrated wi ; 
Photogravures and Maps. Revised Edition, 1958} 
Longmans. Pp. x, 409. $6. 


SEVEN DAYS OF THE WEEK. By Rita 
Snowden, Muhlenberg Press. Pp. xiii, 129. $1.95) 
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Stewardship 
Continued from page 15 

late your own tithe and then make 
your pledge in prayer before him, 
your pledge will be right for you, re- 
gardless of its dollar amount.” For 
many of the laymen this was an en- 
tirely new concept, although it obvi- 
ously should not have been. The 
Church’s own methods had led them 
into the trap of seeing the amount of 
their pledge as a matter between them- 
selves and the Church treasurer. To 
see it in its true light, as a matter 
between themselves and God, with 
God providing the standard, was new 
and exciting. It must be noted that 
the decision as to amount was still 
theirs; no one could tell them that 
they must tithe; but they no longer 
felt that they were making the deci- 
sion alone. The spirit of legalism was 
gone; but the spirit of the living God 
was there in abundance. 

Further impetus was given to this 
teaching when it was supported by 
Bishop Block, diocesan, and his suf- 
fragan, Bishop Shires. Both men had 
been tithers throughout their long 
ministries, and their statements, pub- 
lished in the diocesan magazine, did 
much to further the general accept- 
ance of the standard by the people of 
the diocese. Bishop Pike, recently 
consecrated coadjutor of the diocese, 
has since added his statement to those 
of the other bishops. At the diocesan 
convention after the first canvasses 
conducted on this basis, convention 
moved to establish a “commission on 
tithing.” 

In a parish where this standard is 
accepted, the process of arriving at a 
canvass goal is simplicity itself! Fig- 
ures are easily available in any com- 
munity which will suggest the annual 
income of the people who live there. 
Minor variations can be made in these 
if the parish is above or below the 
level of the community at large. Mul- 
tiplying the average income by the 
number of families will give the total 
yearly income of the congregation. 
The parish goal is no more and no 
less than 10% of this figure! 

Unrealistic? Well, yes, if by “real- 
istic’’ we mean the actual amount that 
the people will give. But if we are 
ralking about Christian realism, this 
zoal is not unrealistic at all. It is, 
instead, the only realistic goal we can 
use and be consistent with thé rest of 
sur theology. Of course, no parish 
which is giving at the 1% level is 
roing to become a congregation 0} 


ithers overnight. But it deserves — 
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The return on your life insurance premium dollar 
is a good, guaranteed, normally tax-free return to 
you. The return to your beneficiary is even higher. 
It is the plan of insurance you buy that counts. 
For further information and counsel on life 
insurance as an investment, complete and 


return the coupon. 
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Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


Materials by the Yard — ‘Kits’? for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J.M. HALL, Ine. 


14 WEST 40th ST. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


AS ae Sey Ge id & 


Designers and Makers of the Finest 


Gy hic bale Gx Bos 


Illustrated Book No. LC57C available 
Bronze Memorial Tablets List—LC57M 


F. OSBORNE & CO. LTD. 
117 GOWER ST. LONDON W.C. 1 ENGLAND 
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Beautiful picture post cards 
of your church or institu- 
; tion reproduced from your 
vo— own photos. 


Write for folder LC 


225 FIFTH AVE. 
Cc 0. NEW VORK 10.N.¥. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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Stained Glass 
by 
FRANZ MAYER.CO. 
or BAVARIA 


FOR FREE INFORMATION WRITE 
RUSSELL CHURCH 
STUDIOS 


SOUTH EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
BOX:S237 WINSTON - SALEM, NC. 


STAINED GLASS 
NEEDLEWORK 
ALTAR WARE 


Write to the American Agent of — 


J. WIPPELL& Co.Ltd. 


(of Exeter & London, England) 


15 PRINCE STREET, 
PATERSON 7, NJ. 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements in 


Decorations MEMORIALS Furniture 
536 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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MAGNIFYING GLASSES 


Uf GES 


A Blessing For Folks Over 40 


Read the fine print of newspaper, telephone book or bible 
easy. Do fine fancy work, crocheting for hours without eye- 
strain. Now, precision MAGNIFYING GLASSES (not RX) 
bring out detail SHARP and CLEAR. A magnifying lens for 
each eye, set in stylish amber eyeglass frame, 10 day home 
trial. Send name, address, sex, age. On arrival pay only 
$4., plus C.O.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. Or send $4., with 
order, we ship prepaid. Order today from: 


PRECISION OPTICAL CO., Dept. 848-L, Rochelle, III. 


ALTAR SCARFS 


Communion Table Scarfs, Pulpit and 
Lectern Antependia. Bible Markers. 


BRASS ALTAR WARE 
Crosses, Vases, Candelabra, Candle- 
sticks, Missal Stands, Offering Plates. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. 861, Scranton 2, Pa. 
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ST. MONICA’S HOME 


FOR SICK COLORED WOMEN 
(Founded in 1888) 
125 Highland Street 
Boston 19, Massachusetts 
under the direction of 


The Sisters of St. Margaret 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


of resilient granulated cork, cov- 
ered With desirable plastic leath- 
Communion 


erings. Inquiries welcomed. 


Samu Collies 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, L. 1., New York 


MANITOWOC 


Means Supreme Artistry 
in Church Furniture 


Pews — Fonts — Pulpits — Lecterns 
Altars — Rails — and all Chancel Furniture 
Full particulars free 


The Manitowoc Church Furniture Co. 
Dept. LC 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 


TELLERS ORGAN COMPANY 
Fine Pipe Organs eee To Your Needs 


Write for list of Episcopal Churches in which 
TELLERS organs are installed. 


Inquiries respectfully solicited. 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY 
2419-21 Holland Street ° Erie, Pennsylvania 


To the Editors, The Living Church 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Please [] begin [] renew my subscrip- 


tion to The Living Church immediately. 
CL] Payment enclosed. C] Bill me. 
Name 

Address = 
City Zone State 


O01 yr., $8.50. ( 2 yrs., $15.00. [J 3 yrs., $19.50. 
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indeed, it demands — to have the goal 
continually held before it. ‘ 

The problem of the training o 
canvassers has already, for the most 
part, been answered. A good canvasser 
is one who has a working knowledge 
of the mission of the Church, not just 
in his parish but in the world, and 
who is committed to the tithing stand- 
ard. No amount of training in “‘sales- 
manship” will improve his effective- 
ness if these things are lacking; nor 
will training of that sort help him 
very much if these things are there. 
If the entire parish is involved in an 
educational program leading to under- 
standing of the Church’s work, the 
canvassers are easily qualified in this 
area. The amount of extra training 
they will need is easily imparted in 
one or two sessions. 

As to the canvasser’s commitment 
to the tithing standard, there is one 
effective measurement of this, and this 
is the canvasser’s own pledge. The 
chief purpose in canvasser’s meetings 
in churches using this plan is to pre- 
sent the tithing standard to the can- 
vassers, to lead them to discuss it, to 
help as many as possible of them to 
agree to it, and to give them an oppor- 
tunity to make their own pledges 
upon that basis. Nothing a canvasser 
can say will make as much impact 
upon a family as his witness to his 
own sacrificial pledge. When a poten- 
tial canvasser makes his pledge, and 
it is obviously not a “token pledge” 
for him, then and then only — 
does he become a part of the canvass 
organization. ‘To avoid embarrass- 
ment, it is best to let those who do not 
intend to accept the standard dis- 
qualify themselves; if it is carefully 
explained that no one who fails to 
accept it must canvass, they usually 
will not come back to the second can- 
vass meeting. NO ONE MUST EVER 
CALL UPON ANOTHER FAMILY 
UNTIL HIS OWN SACRIFICIAL 
PLEDGE IS SIGNED AND IN 
THE HANDS OF THE CANVASS 
CHAIRMAN. There are no excep- 
tions to this rule. 

It should probably be needless to 
mention that the rector will exercise 
leadership here, as in other spiritual 
matters. Obviously, no clergyman 
would be guilty of teaching the tith- 
ing standard if he did not intend to 
follow it himself. If he is willing, he 
can do nothing better than to make 
his pledge, publicly, at the first meet- 
ing of the canvassers. The eifeet is 
even greater if the other canvass or- 
ganization officers, chairman, team 


captains, etc., will follow suit. Profes- 
sional fund-raising organizations have 
long known how to take advantage of 
the “chain reaction” that then sets in 
For the guidance of the churches; 
who wished to use this plan in gener} 
al, the department produced at thes 
time of the first canvasses a list off 
“Nine Steps to a Successful Canvass.’ 
They are these: 


(1) Set the standard and teach the mo 
tivation, (the mission of the Church in the 
world, and response to God’s goodness). 

(2) Analyse the parish and discover itss 


potential. (10% of the congregation’s tota 
income). 
(3) Prepare for the canvass thoroughly i 


advance. (National Council publications are 
rich in suggestions). ; 

(4) Chart your organization and set it up) 
(Any form of organization with which your 
parish is familiar will probably do). 

(5) Recruit and qualify your top leaders; 
(Remember the significance of the word 
“qualify.” Top leaders must be top pledgers.)) 

(6) Establish and follow a canvass cal- 
endar. (Do the right things at the right 
time.) 

(7) Recruit, qualify, and train canvass’ 
workers. 

(8) Canvass the congregation. 

(9) Analyse results and follow up. 


Unfortunately, the scope of thi 
article is too brief to allow listing o 
the various helpful methods which 
the parishes have discovered under 
each of these points. Such devices as 
charting the present giving record of 
the congregation for the benefit of the 
canvass workers are most useful i 
some cases. Generally, though, an 
parish can adapt its present methods 
to include presentation of motivatiorm 
and standard, and qualifying of can4 
vassers, Without making too man 
other changes. Necessary changes wil 
probably suggest themselves. 

In the Pacific Churchman for May} 
1958, Fr. Shaw reported on the results 
of the new canvass methods in the dio4 
cese, opening with the words, “Somet 
thing spectacular seems to have hap 
pened in the diocese of California this 
past year.’ His conclusions were base 
upon the study of questionnaires re. 
turned after canvasses by some 40% 
of the parishes and missions of the 
diocese. This group included essehl 
tially all of the churches which had 
adopted the department's emphasis 
it also included several who had not! 
In this group, according to Fr. Shaw’¢ 
article, the total increase in Church 
pledging was 64% over the previous 
year! By contrast, the total increasé 
in number of pledging families was 
only 6%. Clearly, something spectac} 
viar hae’ happened, in these churches 
at ‘vast! 
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ACOLYTES 
Continued from page 20 


nitted as a master acolyte in the pub- 
ic service of the Church, and is then 
»bligated to teach the next class of 
acolytes to be organized. He, himself, 
continues to serve. 

There are now 35 boys and men 
active as acolytes in All Saints’ Parish, 
two of whom are masters and three 
more who are soon to be eligible to 
take their examinations. Since March 
of 1953 when the present program was 
inaugurated, there have been 58 aco- 
lytes serving in the program; this in 
a congregation of about 800. When 
a sizeable group of men is actively en- 
gaged in formal service in the Church, 
something important is happening. 
Three of the acolytes have already ex- 
pressed serious interest in the ministry 
as a vocation. 

We do not permit the acolytes to 
wear the alb in service until they have 
become masters. The attainment of 
the master’s rank is by this means giv- 
en an additional incentive, — not as 
award only, but in the significance of 
the reverent privilege and responsi- 
bility which is implied by this recog- 
nition. I personally do not subscribe 
to the idea of awards for awards’ sake: 
but try to impress upon those who 
attain them that the award is simply 
a “well done,” with the added injunc- 
tion to “continue in well-doing.” 

We have mimeographed diagrams 
and rules for every portion of every 
type of service which is used at All 
Saints’, and every enrolling candidate 
receives a copy for his private study. 
He also receives a copy of the ten-fold 
rule for acolytes. He is shown the aco- 
lytes’ banns. board, where he may sign 
up for services (and this is invariably 
filled by the acolytes on a voluntary 
basis without assignment). Likewise 
his master (who teaches his class) 
will acquaint him with the instruc- 
tions appearing in the St. Vincent’s 
manual as well as the Massachusetts 
A Server’s Manual; but will also spe- 
cifically instruct him in the details of 
work which we call the “All Saints’ 
Rite,’ namely, the type of serving 
which is the custom in our particular 
parish. 

We believe that by instructing our 
young men in a standardized program 
we are impressing upon them the im- 
portance of the worship of God “in 
the beauty of holiness”; and we spare 
no pains to develop reverence within 
them for holy things as well as for 
holy actions. Discipline is kept to the 
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minimum. While some of the group 
are vigorous young men who are “all 
boy,” we find them to be not “cherubs 
with horns,” but devoted young men 
who, in Church and in the commun- 
ity, are missionaries for the Church’s 
work, bringing themselves and others 
nearer to our Lord. 


RULES for ACOLYTES 
All Saints’ Parish, Lakeland, Fla. 


(1) All acolytes must be at least baptized 
members of this parish; servers must also be 
members of the parish as communicants. 

(2) A candidate for acolyte must undergo 
training with a master, during which he 
will demonstrate his knowledge and _ ability 
to perform reverently the duties of his office. 
Upon being permitted to begin his service, 
the acolyte will affirm his loyalty to the 
Church, and will be expected thereafter to 
comport himself in a manner befitting a 
servant in the House of God. Meantime he 
will have thoroughly acquainted himself with 
the directions prescribed for the several types 
of acolyte service in the parish. 

(3) Beginning his service, the acolyte will 
be known as a protopage. He is to march 
before the clergy in procession, carrying only 
a Prayer Book; he is to sit in the chancel or 
sanctuary where he may observe the higher 
ranking acolytes at work for at least three 
services. 

(4) After three services as a protopage, the 
acolyte may serve as almoner, copebearer, 
torchbearer, or as flagbearer. 

(5) Service as protopage, almoner, cope- 
bearer, torchbearer, or flagbearer renders 
service points of three per service. When 
50 points are earned, the acolyte will receive 
his crucifix, and may then serve as crucifer 
(a position also rendering three points per 
service) . 

(6) After the acolyte has earned his cruci- 
fix and has successfully completed a “dry 
run” with a master, proving his ability to 
serve at the altar for the Mass, the acolyte 
will bring to the rector a note certifying his 
satisfaction of this requirement; and if he is 
a communicant of the parish, he may fulfill 
the duties of server, for which he will receive 
four points per service. His title will then be 
server, whereas in any of the lower ranks he 
is simply called acolyte. 

(7) For each 50 points earned after his cru- 
cifix, the acolyte or server will receive a cita- 
tion. After he has received nine citations 
(which is a total of 10 50-point awards) , 
and if he is a server in rank, he may apply 
to the rector for examination as a master. 
If he successfully passes this examination, he 
is rated as and thereafter called a master. 

(8) A master is obligated to teach at least 
one class or group of acolytes and candidates 
each year if he is so assigned by the rector. 

(9) Acolytes below the rank of master will 
wear in service the cassock and cotta, plus 
their crucifix (if earned). Crucifers will also 
wear white gloves when (and only when) 
carrying the processional cross. A master may 
year alb and white girdle. 

(10) Any changes in acolyte procedure will 
be posted on the Acolytes’ Banns Board for 
a period of three weeks. Every acolyte should 
keep himself acquainted with the Banns 
Board material, for which he is to be con- 
sidered responsible in knowledge. 
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Up to $100 a Month Can Be Yours! 


Just show these smart new Christmas Card “Person- 
als” to your friends and neighbors. You’ll be amazed 
at how many orders they give you. And remember... 
you make almost a dollar profit on every Deluxe box 
you sell. It’s considered so chic to mail these “Person- 
al’”’ Christmas Cards—the kind with the sender’s name 
printed on each one. That’s why they sellso fast and why 
you can make up to $6.00 an hour without half trying. 


No House-to-House Canvassing! 


No ringing strange doorbells. Just make friendly / 
calls on people you know and you’ll be amazed at / 
how quickly yourearningspileup. Beforeyouknow 
it you’ll be richer by $100 or more just for a little 
pleasant, easy, spare time work. It’sreally fun! 


FRE Special Portfolios 
of 42 Best Designs 


Just mail the coupon and we'll send 
you portfolios of 42 different samples 
—absolutely\FREE. See these won- 
derful values at our new low prices— 
exclusive new ‘‘Personal’’Christ- 
mas Cards in Religious, Artistic, 
Heart Warming and Business 
Styles—PLUS a Catalog from 
which to select Stationery, Gift 
Wrappings, Everyday Greeting 
Cards, 2 Christmas Box Assort- 
ments are also sent on ap- 
proval. We’ll also show you 
how to get $1,000 Accident 
Insurance as Hxtra Bonus. 


General Card Co., Dept. 186-K, 4 
1300 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago7. 4 
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SUCH COMFORT 
AND LONG-LIFE 
DURABILITY 


KRUEGER 
chair No. 103 
with thick 
foam rubber ; 
cushioning 

is chock-full 
of superior 
seating qualities! 


Here’s the last word in folding chair comfort. 
Soft, 34” thick foam rubber cushion contour 
shaped and bonded to a steel seat. Durable 
Naugahyde covering is then bonded to the 
cushion, fully wrapped around and secured 
within the seat’s rolled edge. Entire chair is 
one of Krueger's finest tubular steel units. 
Fold-away, detachable, foam cushioned kneel- 
board also available. Write for brochure 100. 


Demountahle CHAIR TRUCKS 


A complete range of mobile 


: Write for 
ro new catalog 


Leg 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 
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EDITORIALS 


Is the Budget too High? 


jhe stop and think a moment about the National 
Council and the substantial sums of money it is re- 
questing from General Convention. 

The proposed budget for the Church’s missionary, 
educational, and social work is $9,000,000, which rep- 
resents a whopping $2,000,000 increase over the level 
of the past three years. In addition, the Council 
proposes a $6,600,000 campaign to meet national and 
international capital needs over the next three years. 
This is not to be met through regular channels of 
giving, but through a special campaign. 

The reaction of some people is that these proposals 
demand too large a slice of the current $140,000,000 
per year of Church income; that such sums put too 
much power in the hands of a “bureaucracy”; that 
the needs of parishes and dioceses must come first. 

Thirty years ago, in 1928, the National Council 
was receiving 714% of the income of the Church, 
and the dioceses were receiving 614%. ‘These two 
things added up to spending some 14 cents of the 
Church dollar for missionary purposes outside the par- 
ish. If the National Council were receiving the same 
percentage today, it would be administering a budget 
of $10,500,000. 

In the Depression years of the 1930’s Church giving 
shrank severely, and in the immediate postwar period 
parishes and dioceses expanded their programs vigor- 
ously, letting national Church needs wait. 

We think the time has come for the dioceses and 
the parishes to stop letting the national Church pro- 
gram wait, and to let their own programs wait for a 
while, or, even better, to stimulate more giving, and 
increase both national and local work. 

It is sometimes said that the national Church can- 
not be strong unless the parishes are strong. This is 
true. But it is also true that parishes cannot be strong 
unless they are missionary-minded. 

The parish is not an end in itself. ‘The diocese is 
not an end in itself. And the national Church is 
not an end in itself either. All are part of a great 
self-giving of Christ for the salvation of mankind. 
Whenever, anywhere along the line, a key unit in the 
kingdom of God, says, “We have to take care of our- 
selves first,”” it has announced that it is taking a vaca- 
tion from the work of the kingdom of God. 


Playing into the Hands 


We grant that there is a measure of over-simplifica- 
tion in the preceding paragraph. ‘There are some 
(perhaps many) dioceses in which opposition to the 
proposed national budget is founded upon a desire 
to use every available dollar of giving above bare 
operating needs for a vigorous and’ well-considered 


program of missionary outreach within the diocese. 
There are some parishes which similarly desire to 
administer local missionary work themselves, by 
founding parochial missions or by other outreaching 
efforts. 

Such local and diocesan work also has a just claim 
to sacrificial giving. But we fear that those who 
sincerely advance this argument in attacking the pro- 
posed national budget are playing into the hands of 
people who want to rest content with present giving | 
levels, or who see as the main reason for giving to the 
Church the support of organizations and plants de- | 
signed primarily for the comfort, convenience, and | 
edification of those who give. 

The parish that is self-centered in its financial — 
thinking is a moribund parish. It sends out canvassers | 
to tell people to be sacrificial givers, to be God- | 
centered in their household budgeting, but the philos- | 
ophy by which it lives is, “We have to take care of 
ourselves first.” The parish’s actions speak louder 
than its words, and the parishioners soon learn to | 
take care of themselves first, and to give the Church 
what is left over from the family budget — and that 
isn’t much. 


No Mere Pious Notion 


The parish that is sacrificial in its giving to diocese 
and national Church by its own example stimulates 
Church members to view their Church pledge as a 
gift to God for the work of His kingdom. 

This is not a mere pious notion, nor an untried 
theory. Again and again, far-seeing priests have taken 
over parishes in poor financial condition and have 
found that the cure was to emphasize missions strongly 
and let the parish budget take care of itself. Christian 
love, Christian faith, and Christian power can be 
increased only by giving them away. 

In times of deflation, the struggling parish has a 
hard time bringing itself to launch out on such a 
program. In the inflationary period of today, a differ- 
ent barrier stands in the way — the barrier of com- 
placency. A parish that increases its budget by 10% 
in 10 years thinks it is doing fine, whereas in fact it 
is slipping backward at a dangerously rapid pace. 

The question of how big the national Church 
budget ought to be, of how much responsibility the 
Church as a whole should be shouldering for advance 
ing the kingdom of God in home and foreign mis- 
sions, in social relations, in Christian education, is a 
hard one to measure by any present yardstick. Some 
Churches in this country are spending a great deal on 
Church extension, and some of them are growing 
much faster than the Episcopal Church. A good many 
of these have real bureaucracies: that is, a relatively 
anonymous secretariat has most of the power and long 
tenure, while the nominal president or moderator has 
public attention but little real authority. In the © 
Episcopal Church, the executive head of the enter- 
prise is a man very much under public scrutiny — the 
Presiding Bishop. In each missionary district, just 
as in a diocese, the real authority over the district 
program is in the hands of the bishop. He says who 
shall go where, and what shall be done with the 
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National Council’s appropriation. The Council is 
the Church’s trustee for the funds it supplies to any 
district, but it is not ‘the boss.” 

The Episcopal Church’s “281 secretariat” is not a 
static body. Some ex-secretaries, just to pick out a 
few at random, are the present rector of Trinity 
Parish, New York; the Bishop of West Virginia; the 
Bishop Coadjutor of Sacramento; the Coadjutor-elect 
of Southern Ohio; the president of the House of 
Deputies, whose regular job is warden of the College 
of Preachers; the Bishop of Chicago; the Bishop of 
Dallas; the Bishop of . . . or have we made our point 
already? The Church’s “bureaucrats” are, as a body, 
men of character, conviction, and ability who go on 
to fill important positions. 

In the public affairs of our country, there has been 
a trend toward “big government” which most of us 
feel has gone too far. No matter what political party 
is in power, it seems to go on building up the govern- 
ment offices and services to the point of diminishing 
returns. A shocking proportion of our national income 
is spent on being governed. 

But to apply this analogy to the missionary program 
of the Episcopal Church is a bit of fuzzy thinking. 
In the first place, every penny given to the National 
Council is given voluntarily. The Church is taxed 
for the support of General Convention, but it is only 
asked for missionary funds. In the second place, the 
Council has no administrative authority over dioceses 
and parishes. In the third place, the proportion of 
“outside giving” to local giving is rather low in the 
Episcopal Church in comparison with other Churches. 
(And, as the night follows the day, it is also true that 
the per capita gift of the average communicant to his 
parish is also rather low by comparison with other 
Churches.) 

And in the fourth place, the Episcopal Church 
exists, not for the comfort and convenience of its 
members, but for the prosecution of its mission. 


The Real Test 


The parish system of the Episcopal Church is the 
product of a natural evolution which began in colo- 
nial times and is still going on today. A recent feature 
of that evolution has been the emergence of the 
modern vestry, which is not a somnolent board of 
trustees preserving endowments and thinking in 
strictly parochial terms, but a body of parochial 
strategy, growth, and general administration. In many 

parishes, the vestry has taken on the job of meeting 
‘missionary quotas which once were raised by direct 
pledging to the “red side” of the envelope. ‘The indi- 
vidual who once made his own missionary gift is now 
giving a lump sum to the parish and letting the vestry 
‘apportion it to local and non-local needs. 

This Miami Beach General Convention, and the 
Every Member Canvass to follow it, will represent a 
real test of the soundness of the Church’s parochial and 
diocesan system. Will those who have their hands on 
the Church purse be wise enough and open-hearted 
enough to place the cause of Christ in nation and 
world on the same level as the coal bill and the air- 
conditioning system? If the answer is, “We have to 
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take care of ourselves first,” the result will not be 
very spectacular one way or the other. When rot 
enters into a tree trunk, it doesn’t necessarily do so 
in a spectacular way. But ultimately, such a Church 
would be brought down by dry rot and another 
Church with a different approach to evangelism would 
take its place. 

Free men in free parishes in free dioceses, working 
together in Christian love and mutual faith for the 
advancement of the cause of Christ — that is, among 
other things, what the Episcopal Church stands for. 
General Convention in Miami Beach will show 
whether all this freedom results in strength or in 
weakness. 


You Are Invited 


# ioe Livinc CuurcH will be 80 years old on Novem- 
ber 2d. Its 80th birthday party will be held a little 
in advance of this date, however, to take advantage 
of the presence of many members of THE Livinc 


CuHurcH FAMILY — staff, correspondents, subscribers, 
and supporters — at General Convention in Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Thus our triennial Livinc Cuurcu dinner, sched- 
uled for Saturday, October 11, 1958, will mark an 
important milestone in the magazine’s life. Clifford P. 
Morehouse, editor of the magazine from 1932 to 1952, 
will be the speaker of the evening. The Presiding 
Bishop will be present and will speak briefly. Since 
the election of the new Presiding Bishop is expected 
to take place earlier on the same day, he may have a 
subject of extraordinary interest on which to comment. 

We were careful, in choosing the date, to avoid 
conflict with any function which deputies and dele- 
gates would have a special obligation to attend. A 
laymen’s dinner is scheduled for the same evening. 
However, it is not an activity of the national laymen’s 
movement, but of the laymen of three South Florida 
convocations. You may freely choose between the 
two dinners without any pangs of conscience. 

As usual, the news correspondents of THE Livinc 
CuurcH will be our honored guests at the dinner. 
This time, we wish also to give recognition to the 
diocesan chairmen in last year’s Living CHurcH Cam- 
PAIGN which raised the magazine from a condition of 
severe anemia to its present robust health. 

Your editor will make a few remarks on THE 
Livinc CuHurRCH as it faces the future. The new maga- 
zine proposed by National Council probably will not 
yet have been acted upon at that point, but perhaps 
it will be possible to make a guess as to its prospects. 

Those who have attended past Livinc CHuRcH 
General Convention dinners testify that it is always a 
happy and interesting occasion. We hope that you 
will come this time. Tickets are available from the 
Convention ticket bureau at $4.25 per person. Dress 
is informal. Advance reservations may be made either 
with the ticket bureau or with THe Livinc CuurcH 
office until Friday, October 3d. 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are respon- 
sible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on an 1,800 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
|_____ The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 
A boarding and day school. Curriculum follows standard 
independent school requirements but where the emphasis is 
placed upon the Christian perspective. From 4th through 
8th grades. Applications welcomed from boys of good voice. 
Liberal scholarships for choir memberships. 
Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M.A. (Oxon) 
Dept. D, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER 
HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 88th year. 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Unusual opportunities in Music, Dra- 
matics and Fine Arts including Ceramics. All 
sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the 
direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
Write for catalog. 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Box LC 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for girls, 
grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Accredited 
College Preparatory and General Courses, Musie and 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Davenport, lowa 


Fully Accredited, three year program, Col- 
lege affiliation. Male and Married Students 
accepted. Loans and Scholarships available. 


For information Write to director. 


When writing to the 
Church Schools 
advertising in this issue, 


please mention 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


sorts and conditions 


WE HAVE no more grade-school chil- 
dren in the house now. Mike has just 
started off to high school, where Mary 
is now a junior. He seemed to need 
a few words of encouragement this 
morning, so I tried these: 


“YOU won't be the tallest or the short- 
est, or the most lost or the most scared, 
or the worst dressed or the best dressed. 
Whatever makes you feel conspicuous, 
there’ll be somebody who is more con- 
spicuous.”” This seemed to cheer him 
up quite a bit. 


FRESHMEN at our local high school 
get one day of having the school to 
themselves before the three upper 
classes come back to school. This ac- 
cords with the experience of tropical 
fish hobbyists, who sometimes find it 
helpful to remove the regular denizens 
of the aquarium for a day or two when 
introducing new members. By the time 
the regular population returns, the 
new fish know their way around well 
enough to avoid that anxious, con- 
spicuous look which seems to invite 
persecution, 


THE MAIN business of schools, how- 
ever, is learning, and I am glad that 
my children are taking their high 
school course at a time when the na- 
tion has become aware of the impor- 
tance of education. Thinking about 
choices between academic subjects 
suited to my children’s interest and 
ambitions makes me review all the 
things I never got around to learning, 
and wish J could tackle them now. I 
make irresolute resolutions, New Year's 
style, to keep up with my teenagers’ 
history and chemistry and mathematics 
as they go along. 


IN THE AREAS where I do know 
a little something, I wonder if ele- 
mentary learning has made the adjust- 
ments it should have to the profound 
intellectual revolutions of the past cen- 
tury or so. Biology is, of course, taught 
from the evolutionary point of view 
becouse the science hardly existed until 
people began to consider the question 
of the origin of species. But mathe- 
matics today rests upon altogether dif- 
ferent foundations from its classical 
ones. Entirely new mathematical dis- 
ciplines have come into being and are 
capable of being taught at an elemen- 
tary, as well as an advanced, level. 


THE MYTHICAL student who was 
left a sum of money to support 
him until he completed his education 
arouses my envy. 
course, was to continue his studies in- 


What he did, of 


definitely, growing older, grayer, 
perhaps wiser year by year. 


THIS COLUMN for last week c¢ 
cluded with a reference to the “fact 
universe in which we live and me 
and have our being.” The allusi 
was to a passage in St. Paul’s fame 
speech at Athens: “For in Him we 1) 
and move and have our being.” 7 
the Christian, the word “fact” is: 
religious word, meaning “what G: 
has made” — as distinct from ficti¢ 
which means “‘what man has imaginee 


A SKYSCRAPER, an automobile, | 
a hydroelectric dam is a piece of t 
universe that certainly shows the han 
work of man. An ant hill simila 
shows that ants have been at wo. 
and a beaver dam is the work of b 
vers. But the “isness,” the factual { 
istence of these works of men, ar 
and beavers, is due to the fact t 
they are the work of God, the aaa 
of the materials of His world by age 
He has brought into being. 


THUS, every fact is holy, whether 
be a fact of nature, of human cult 
or of theology, and to comprehen 
is a religious exercise. There are de 
er and more complete ways of kne 
ing the cosmic Artist than studyi 
what He has revealed of Himself 
His works. Yet His works speak 
Him, and His joy in them is meant. 
be our joy too. 


WHEN the children departed from} 
on the first great adventure of gr 
school, we did not think of their e 
cational opportunity in such gra 
terms. The beginnings of knowlec 
have a more humble and earthbou 
objective — the supplying of tools 
young hands and minds, the devel 
ment of the child’s abilities to ¢ 
with his world. But high school see 
to open the door to gaining knowle 
as knowledge, the pursuit of truth 
the sake of understanding the relati 
ships of things and the relationsl 
between things and the Maker of 
things. 


I WISH I could do it all over aga| 
PETER 


ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYE 


September 
21. Portsmouth, England 
22. Pretoria, S. Africa 
28. Puerto Rico, & Virgin Islands 
24. Qu’Appelle, Canada 
25. Quebec, Canada 
26. Quincy, U.S.A. 
27. Rangoon, Burma 
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EOPLE 
nd places 


Appointments Accepted 


1e Rev. Arthur H. Benzinger, formerly rector 
t. Andrew’s Church, Walden, N. Y., is now in 
ge of the development of a new mission at 
adale, Wash. Address: 13525 E. Eighth, Spo- 
> 638, Wash. 


ne Rev. Richard N. Bolles, formerly vicar of 
Church of the Redeemer, Palisades Park, N. J., 
St. James’, Ridgefield, will on November 1 
me rector of St. John’s Church, Passaic, N. J. 
ress: 141 Passaic Ave. 


ne Rev. William P. Haugaard, formerly vicar 
st. James’ Church, Brewster, Wash., is now a 
r at GTS. 


he Rev. George V. Hewes, formerly vicar of 
Paul’s Church, Steamboat Springs, Colo., in 
‘ge of Yampa Valley Missions, will on October 
become rector of St. Mary’s Church, Malta, 
it. Address: 411 First Ave. 


he Rev. I. M. Standish MacIntosh, formerly 
or of All Saints’ Church, Oakville, Conn., is 
rector of Trinity Church, Lime Rock, Conn. 


he Rey. John P. Moulton, formerly vicar of 
Martin’s Mission, Moses Lake, Wash., is now 
r of Epiphany Mission, Spokane, Wash., and 
alain at St. George’s School. Address: E. 2513 
sph Ave., Spokane 28. 


he Rev. Carl E. Nelson, formerly assistant at 
Paul’s Church, Morris Plains, N. J., will on 
ober 1 become rector of the Church of the 
irnation, East Orange, N. J. Address: 458 
Maple Ave. 


he Rev. Donald R. Priestley, formerly asso- 
e rector of Trinity Church, Huntington, W. 
. is now associate rector of St. Chrysostom’s 
rch, Chicago. Address: 1414 N. Dearborn 
ry., Chicago 10. 


he Rev. David C. Stanley, formerly in charge 
st. Andrew’s Church, Evans Mills, N. Y., and 
rches at Great Bend and Antwerp, is now 
ite at St. Peter’s Church, Auburn, N. Y. Ad- 
S: 173 Genesee St. 


he Rev. Arthur R. Steidemann, of the diocese 
Missouri, is serving as priest in charge of 
ce Church, Kirkwood, Mo., for the time being. 
ress: 514 E. Argonne Ave., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 


'LASSIFIED 


AGENTS WANTED 


N A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift 
hop at home. Show friends samples of our_new 
3 Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards 
Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 100% 
it. No experience necessary. Costs nothing to 
Write today for samples on approval. Regal 
stings, Dept. 51, Ferndale, Michigan. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


TIOUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
ns, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


ALICE, Pewter, England circa 1710, 9 inches. 
0.00. J. Gallacher, 1412 North 52 Street, 
adelphia 31, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


STURES, Crosses, Crucifixes, Medals, Pam- 
ilets, inexpensive. Bazaars. St. Philip’s Society, 
t Stockbridge, Mass. 


LIBRARIES 
RGARET PEABODY Free Lending Library 
Church literature by mail. Convent of the Holy 
vity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


PAR GUILDS: Linen by the yard, Dacron and 
stton for surplices, transfer patterns, threads, = 
ples on request. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 325-L, 
blehead, Mass. 
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Ordinations 
Priests 


Central Brazil — By Bishop Melcher: The Rev. 
Dirson Glenio Vergara dos Santos, on August 28; 
address: School of Theology, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. The ordinand has a schol- 
arship for study at Sewanee. 


Missionaries 


The Rev. Harry W. Hansen has returned to 
Japan with his wife and their young son for 
service in Hokkaido. He has been on extended 
furlough for graduate study at UTS and Columbia 
University. His wife is a former missionary to 
Japan from the Anglican Church of Canada. 

Mr. William L. Richards has returned to his 
work at St. Just College, St. Just, Puerto Rico, 
after furlough in the United States. 


Changes of Address 


The Rev. Jack O. Bird, formerly assistant at 
Christ Church, Springfield, Ohio, will be a student 
at the Royal School of Church Music, Croydon, 
Surrey, England. Mailing address: 1174 Milford 
St., Johnstown, Pa. 

The Rev. D. Howard Dow, retired priest of the 
diocese of Los Angeles, formerly addressed in 
Orange, Calif., may now be addressed at 323 
S. Reno St., Apt. 1, Los Angeles 57. 

The Rev. David M. Talbot will study at St. 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury, England, during 
a 10-month leave of absence from his work as 
supervisor of the north country mission of the 
diocese of Central New York and as rector of 
Christ Church, Clayton. He and his family sailed 
from Montreal early in September. 


Resignations 


The Rev. Byron E. Underwood, rector of St. 
Ann’s Church, Revere, Mass., has retired. Address: 
267 Broadway, Arlington 74, Mass. 


Diocesan Positions 


Mr. Hugh A. Curry, of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Charleston, W. Va., is now treasurer of the 
diocese of West Virginia. He succeeds the late 
Col. Walter C. Phillips, St. Albans, W. Va. 


Organists 


Mr. William Barnard, formerly organist and 
choirmaster at Christ Church, Short Hills, N. J., 
is now organist and choirmaster of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Houston, Texas. ; 


Religious Orders 


Sister Josephine, OSH, was appointed assistant 
superior of the Order of St. Helena on August 27. 


Marriages 


Mr. J. Duncan Kenna, a senior at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, was married on August 2 
to Miss Ann Lee Hollinger in All Saints’ Chapel 
of Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, N. J. 


Deaths 


“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
and let light perpetual shine upon them.” 


The Rev. Nelson Miles Gage, rector of 
the Church of the Good Samaritan, Gun- 
nison, Colo., died July 30 in Gunnison at 
the age of 44. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1914, he studied in 
Belgium and at Kenyon College and Bexley Hall, 
and was priested in 1941. Fr. Gage served as 
curate in the Church of the Advent, Birmingham, 
Ala., and as rector of St. Paul’s Church, Quincy, 
Fla., and St. Peter’s Church, Salisbury, Md. In 
1956 he came to Gunnison. Among a number of 
positions which he held while in the diocese of 
Easton, he was a member of the Executive Council 
and chairman of the department of Church Edu- 
cation. 


Sister Christine, O.S.A. (Anne Lang- 
don Miller), died at the Convent of St. 
Anne, Arlington Heights, Mass., on Au- 
gust 29. 

The daughter of the Rev. Alfred G. Miller 


(retired), Salem, Mass., she was in the first year 
of her profession. 


Helen Augusta Loomis, former prin- 
cipal and owner of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
School for Girls, Memphis, Tenn., died in 


a New York nursing home on August 30. 

Miss Loomis, born in Stamford, N. Y., in 1875, 
was graduated from Cornell University, and 
moved to Memphis in 1897 to teach at St. Mary’s, 
where she served for 52 years until her retire- 
ment in 1949. She became the school’s president 
and proprietor in 1910. After her retirement she 
moved to Chatham, N. Y. to live with her sister, 
Mrs. Maud Hines. 


advertising in The Living Church gets results. 


FAIR LINENS — Imported, exquisitely hand em- 

broidered, made to order to fit your altar, and 
other beautiful embroidered Altar Linens. Church 
Linens by the yard including Crease Resisting Alb 
Linen. Mary Moore, Box 394-L, Davenport, Iowa. 


ALTAR LINENS, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
Pure linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 2229 
Maple Drive, Midwest City, Oklahoma. 


NEEDED 


A MISSION NEEDS: Processional Cross; two 

matched Processional torches ; an Aumbry or Tab- 
ernacle. Give exact description and price. Reply: 
The Rev. Fred L. Norman, Box 161, Mt. Carmel, 
Illinois, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED PRIEST, 45, desires Midwest 
parish. Reply Box E-189, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


RETREATS 


LIFE ABUNDANT MOVEMENT — Last 

Wednesday of Month — 9:30 A.M. Greystone — 
The Rectory, 321 Mountain Avenue, Piedmont, 
Calif. Canon Gottschall, Director. 


THE LIVING CHURCH reserves the 
right to forward only bona fide 
replies to advertisements appearing 
in its classified columns. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 


(A) 20 cts. a word for one insertion; 18 cts. a word 
an insertion for 3 to 12 consecutive insertions ; 
17 cts. a word an insertion for 13 to 25 con- 
secutive insertions; and 16 cts. a word an 
insertion for 26 or more consecutive insertions. 
Minimum rate per insertion, $2.00. 


(B) Keyed advertisements, same rates as (A) above, 
plus 25 cts. service charge for first insertion 
and 10 cts. service charge for each succeeding 
insertion. 


(C) Non-commercial notices of Church organiza- 
tions (resolutions and minutes) ; 15 cts. a word. 


(D) Church services, $1.00 a count line (approxi- 
mately 12 lines to the inch); special contract 
rates available on application to advertising 
manager. 


(E) Copy for advertisements must be received at 
least 12 days before publication date. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
407 East Michigan Street Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address, please 
enclose old as well as new address. Changes must 
be received at least two weeks before they become 
effective. 


When renewing a subscription, please return our 
memorandum bill showing your name and complete 
address. If the renewal is for a gift subscription, 
please return our memorandum bill showing your 
name and address as well as the name and address 
of the recipient of the gift. 
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CHURCH DIRECTORY 


FLORIDA CHURCHES 


If you are visiting Florida at General Convention time, the following 


churches hope you will make it a point to come and see them, and join in 
their services. South Florida, a missionary district which became a diocese, 
is now the home of many thriving parishes and beautiful church buildings. 


CORAL GABLES, FLA. 

ST. PHILIP’S Coral Way at Columbus 
Rev. John G. Shirley, r; Rev. Donald C. Stuart 
Sun 7, 8, 9:15, 11, and Daily 


DE LAND, FLA. 

ST. BARNABAS’ Clara and Wisconsin 
Rey. Canon LeRoy D. Lawson, r 

Sun HC 8, Family Service 9:15, 1 
others MP; HC Tues 7:30, Thurs 10 


SG Tali, 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


ALL SAINTS’ 335 Tarpon Drive 


Sun 7:30, 9, 11, & 7; Daily 7:30 & 5:30; Thurs 
G&G HD 9; C Fri & Sat 4:30-5:30 


FORT WALTON BEACH, FLA. 


ST. SIMON‘S-ON-THE-SOUND 
Rey. George W. Shirley 


Sun 8, 10 


Main Street 


HIALEAH, FLA. 


EPIPHANY 1125 W. Okeechobee Rd. (U.S. #27) 
Rey. George L. Gurney, r 


Sun: 7:45, 9:15, 11 & Daily; C Sat 4:30-5, 7:30-8 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL Duval at Market Sts. 
Sun 8, 9:15, 11; Daily 12:10; Fri G HD 8 


KEY WEST, FLA. 


ST. PAUL’S First Parish in South Florida 
Duval (main) at Eaton, Rey. Whitney Church, r 
Sun Masses Sept. 7:30 & 9 (Sung); Sun Masses Oct. 
7:30, 9 (Sung), 11 (Sol); Sun Ev & B Oct. 7:30 
(Omit B Oct. 5 & 12); Sat C 5:30; Sun Oct. 12, 
the Bishop of Chicago; Oct. 19, Canon A. J. duBois, 
ACU 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. LUKE 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


30 


LAKE WALES, FLA. 


GOOD SHEPHERD 4th St. & Bullard Ave. 


Sun HC 8, Family Service 9:30, 1 S HC 11; others 
MP; HC Tues & HD 7; Thurs HC. 10; C by appt 


BUENA VISTA, MIAMI, FLA. 

HOLY CROSS 36th St. and N. E. Ist Avenue 
Rev. Frank L. Titus, r 

Sun 7:30, 9, 11; Thurs 10 


COCONUT GROVE, MIAMI, FLA. 


ST. STEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
Rev. Don H. Copeland, r; Rev. Wm. J. Bruninga, 
Rev. George R. Taylor, Ass’ts; Rev. Warren I. 
Densmore, Headmaster & Director of Christian Ed. 


Sun: 7, 8, 9:15 & 11 HC; Daily HC 7:30; C Sat 4:30 


MIAMI, FLA. 
ST. AGNES’ 
Ven. John E. Culmer, LL.D. 


Sun Mat 7, Low Mass 7:30, (Sung) 10:45, Ev 7:30; 
Weekday Masses Wed & Fri 6:30; C by appt 


1750 N. W. 3rd Ave. 


ST. AIDAN’S N. Miami Ave. at 67th St. 
Sun 7:30, 9:15, 11; Wed & HD 9 


ORLANDO, FLA. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. LUKE Main & Jefferson Sts. 


Sun 6:30, 7:30, 9, 11; Daily 7:30, 5:45; Thurs & 
HD 10; C Sat 5-6 


PUNTA GORDA, FLA. 


GOOD SHEPHERD 
Rey. J. Saxton Wolfe, v 


Sun 8 & 10; Wed & HD 7:30; Thurs & HD 9:30 


Cross and Virginia Streets 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’'S 2030 19th Street South 


Sun HC 7:30, Family Service 9, MP 11 (1 Sun HC); 
HC Wed & HD 10 


ST. BEDE’S 2500 16th St., N. 
Rey. Francis A. Willard, r 

Sun 7:30, 9, 11 

ST. PETER’S 4th St. at 2nd Ave. N. 


Sun 8, 9, 11 & 53 Daily 7:30; HD 10:30; C 5-6 


SARASOTA, FLA. 


ST. BONIFACE 
Rey. Howard S. Hane, v 


Sun: 8, 9:30 Family Service, 
Saints’ Days: As announced. 


5615 Midnight Pass Rd. 


11; Thurs 10 HC; 


REDEEMER Gulf Stream and McAnsh Square 


Sun HC 7:30, Family Service 9, MP 11; Daily MP 9; 
Tues G HD HC 7:15; Wed, Thurs, HD HC 10; 
C Sat 7:30 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


HOLY SPIRIT 1003 Allendale Rd. 
Rey. J. R. (Knox) Brumby 

Sun 7:15 MP, 7:45 H Eu, 9:15 Family Eu & Ch S; 
1] Ist G 3rd MP, 2nd & 4th H Eu; HD 7; 
6:30 Episcopal Young Churchmen & EP; C by appt 


(S.W.) 


HOLY TRINITY Trinity Place & Flagler Dr. 


Sun HC 7:30, Family Service 9, 1S HC 11, 25 MP, 
Baptism, 3S Lit G AC, 4S MP; Tues HC & Heoling; 
Thurs 7, 10 


£ 


DAY SCHOOL 


Continued from page 21 


F. Investigate your needs for coverage }) 
insurance. Most policies held by the pari 
will not provide accident and medical co 
erage for a parish day school. Many co 
panies will provide benefits up to $500 fe 
accidents at school, to and from school, f¢ 
nominal amounts. Compulsory insurance ca 
be included in the fee charged for registri 
tion. 

G. If you are to have a cafeteria for th 
grades, the health authorities will have t 
approve your kitchen and procedures. Inve: 
tigate the federal aid program to schools fe 
lunches. 


IV. Relations with Diocese and Other 
Church Schools 


A. Seek help from your diocesan depart 
ment of parish day schools and other nearlj 
parish day schools. They should be able t 
provide you with samples of curricula, teach 
ers’ schedules, and duty rosters, teachers’ cor 
tracts, school charters, school brochures, au 
plication blanks, report cards, permanent re¢ 
ords, ete. 

B. Join the state Episcopal school associa 
tion and the national one as well. Send deld 
gates to their meetings. 

C. Send a delegation (clergy, laity, prospes 
tive teachers) to a conference, such as t 
Parish Day School Conference held at Kanu 
each spring, before opening the school, 
possible. The school should bear this © 
pense for its delegation. 


APPENDIX “A” 


Role of the Rector in the Parish Day School* 
1. Approve the over-all policy of parish da 
school, with a veto power over Schog 
Board. 
Specifically oversee religious program d 
parish day school: 
a. Orientation of 

parish. 

b. Worship of parish day school. 
c. Religious curriculum of parish dag 
school. 
3. Be responsible for pastoral care of paris 
day school unit of parish family. \ 
4. Should delegate as many administrati 
details as possible to his competent tear 
Be ex officio member of school board an 
committees, 
6. Have final approval over all staff an 
personnel, 


| 
| 


no 


teachers, board, ary 


cr 


APPENDIX “'B” 


Role of the Director of the School 

1. Execute policies of rector and/or scho 
board, 
Interview and recommend personnel 
rector and school board. 
3. Supervise school program and_ teacher 

schedules. 
4. Be responsible for development of aci 
demic standards. 
Be responsible for development of teact 
ing procedures and materials. 


or 


| 6. Be responsible for development of admi 


istration (health program, permanent re 
ords, equipment, supplies, discipline, m 
rale, use of community resources). 


*This program for rector and director w. 
established it the Kanuga Conference in 1957 
the Workshop in Administration. Fr. Densmo 
was director of this workshop. 
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aveling? The clergy and parishioners are particularly eager for strangers 
d visitors to make these churches their own when visiting in the area. 


(Florida Churches listed on page 30) 


‘TLE ROCK, ARK. 


NITY CATHEDRAL 17th & Spring 
y Rey. C. Higgins, dean; Rev. W. Egbert, c 
Ik E. of N-S Hwy 67 — Sun 7:30, 9:25, 11 


S ANGELES, CALIF. 


PAARY OF THE ANGELS 4510 Finley Ave. 
. James Jordan, r; Rev. Neal Dodd, r-em; 
. Peter Wallace, c 


it bAasses 8, 9,-11, MP 10:40, EP G B 5:30; 
ly 9; Fri 6:30; C Sat 4:30 & 7:30 


N FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
. E. M. Pennell, Jr., D.D. 


18, 9:15 & 11; HC Wed 7, HD G Thurs 9:15 


San Fernando Way 


ASHINGTON, D.C. 


PAUL’S 2430 K St., N.W. 
| Masses: 8, 9:30, 11:15, Sol Ev G B 8; Mass 
ly 7; also Tues G Sat 9:30; Thurs G HD 12 noon; 
' 6:45, EP 6; C Sot 5-7 
‘LANTA, GA. 

R SAVIOUR 1068 WN. Highland Ave., N.E. 


1: Masses 7:30, 9:15, 11, Ev G&G B 8; Wed 7; 
10:30; Other days-7:30; C Sat § 


HICAGO, ILL. 


THEDRAL OF ST. JAMES 

ron G Wabash (nearest Loop) 

ry Rev. H. S. Kennedy, D.D., dean 

8S G 10 HC, 11 MP, HC, G Ser; Daily et 
i) 7:30 HC, also Wed 10; Thurs 6:30; (Mon 
u Fri) Int 12:10, 5:15 EP 


ANSTON, ILL. 


LUKE’S Hinman & Lee Streets 

= H Eu 7:30, 9, 9:15, 11, MP 8:30, ChS9, 
G 8 5:30; Weekdays: H Eu 7, 10; also Wed 
5: also Fri (Requiem) 7:30; MP 9:45, EP 5:30; 
Fri. HH G B 8:15; Sat: C 4:30-5:30, 7:30- 
0 G by appt 


W ORLEANS, LA. 


ANNA’S (Little Church Around the Corner) 
3 Esplanade Ave., Rev. Louis A. Parker, M.A., r 


1 7:30, 9:30 G 11; Wed 10; HD as anno 


LTIMORE, MD. 


MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 20th @ St. Paul 
 D. F. Fenn, D.D., rr; Rev. Frank MacD. 
ndier, M.A., S.T.B., 

| 7-30, 9:15, 11 & Daily 


STON, MASS. 


VENT Mt. Yernon & Brimmer Sts. 
phasses: 8, 9:20 (Family), 11_(Sung), EP 6; 
' MP 7:10, Mass 7:30; also Thurs 9:30; Fri 


io 12;_€ Sat 12-1, 5-6, Sun 10:15 


. SAINTS’ (at Ashmont Station, Dorchester) 


. Sewall Emerson; Rev. T. Jerome Hayden, Jr.; 
. R. T. Loring, Jr. 

— Low Mass 7:30, Sung Mass 9, MP 10:40, 
h Mass G Ser 11, EP 7:30; Daily: Low Mass 7 
‘Sat-9); Wed G HD 10; EP 5:30; C Sat 5 G8 


EY—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
M; add, address; anno, announced; appt, 
Spointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
ho, Choral; Ch $, Church School; c, curate; 
deacon; d. r. e., director of religious educa- 
on; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Euchar Vi 
jensong; ex, except; 15, first Sunday; 
oly Communion; HD, Holy Days; Hr, Holy 
our; Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, 
tony; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; 
rector; r-ermn, rector-emeritus; Ser, Sermon; 
4, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, Vespers; v, VICOr; 
PF, Young People’s Fellowship. 


<t- 
ist, 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


INCARNATION 10331 Dexter Blvd. 
Rey. C. L. Attridge, D.D.; Rey. L. W. Angwin, B.D. 


Masses: Sun 7:30, 10:30, Daily: 6:30 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

GRACE AND HOLY TRINITY CATHEDRAL 

415 W. 13th St. 

Very Rev. D. R. Woodward, dean; Rev. Canon 
J, C. Soutar 


Sun 8, 11, and Daily 

ST. MARY’S 13th & Holmes 
Rey. C. T. Cooper, r 

Sun Masses 7:30, 9, 11; Daily as anno 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HOLY COMMUNION 7401 Delmar Blvd. 
Rev. W. W. S. Hohenschild, $.T.D., r 


Sun HC 8, 9, 11 1S, 11 MP; HC Tues 7, Wed 10 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


ST. BARNABAS’ 
Rev. James Brice Clark, r 


Sun Masses 8, 10:45 (High & Ser); C Sat 4:30-5 


129 North 40th Street 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 


ST. URIEL THE ARCHANGEL 


Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Sung Eu; 11 MP; Daily: HC 7:30, 
ex Fri 9:30 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ST. ANDREW’S 3107 Main at Highgate 
Rey. Thomas R. Gibson, r; Rev. Philip E. Pepper, c 


cram 8, 10; Daily 7, Thurs 10; C Sat 4:30- 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


CHRIST CHURCH Church and River Street 
Rey. George F. French, r 

Sun 7:30, 10:45; Wed 7:30; Thurs G HD 10; 
C by appt 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
112th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 


Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10; MP, HC G Ser 11; Ev G Ser 4; 
Wkdys: HC 7:30 (G 10 Wed); MP 8:30; Ev 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. and 51st St. 
Rey. Terence J. Finlay, D.D., r 

8, 9:30 HC, 11 M Service & Ser, 9:30 G 11 ChS, 
4 EP (Spec: Music); Weekdays HC Tues 10:30; 
Wed G Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; Organ Recitals 
Wed & Fri 12:10; EP Daily 6. Church open daily 
for prayer. 


HEAVENLY REST 

Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. , 
Sun HC 8 & 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & 
Healing Service 12 & 5:30; HD HC 7:30 & 12 


5th Ave. at 90th Street 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rey. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 
Sun: Low Masses 7, 9; High Mass 11; B 8; 
Weekdays: Low Masses 7, 8, (Wed) 9:30; (Fri) 
12:10; C Thurs 4:30-5:30, Fri 12-1, Sat 2-3, 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rey. A. A. Chambers, S.T.D., r; Rev. M. L. Foster, c 
Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (Instructed), 11 (Sung); 
Daily 7:30 ex Sat; Wed & Sat 10; C Sat 5-6 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rey. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 

Sun HC 8, 9-30, 11 (1S) MP 11; Daily ex Sat HC 
8:15; Thurs 11 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rey. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 


Rev. Bernard C. Newman, y 


Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45; HC 8, 


12, Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:15; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 


HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ty 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. (Cont'd) 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rey. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10; Weekdays: HC 8 
(Thurs also at 7:30) 12:05 ex Sat; Prayer & Study 
1:05 ex Sat; EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt; 
Organ Recital Wednesdays 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rey. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun 8, 9 & 11, Ep 4; Weekdays HC daily 7 & 10, 
MP_9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12 noon; C by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 

Rey. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9, & by appt 


487 Hudson St. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 
Rey. C. Kilmer Myers, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11, EP 7:30; Daily: 
HC 7:30 ex Thurs; Sat HC 9:30, EP 5 


292 Henry St. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rey. C. Kilmer Myers, v; Rev. Wm. A. Wendt, p-in-c 


Sun HC 8, 9, 10, 11 (Spanish), EP 8; Daily: HC 8 


ex Thurs at 8, 10, EP 5:30 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


CHRIST CHURCH Academy & Barclay Sts. 
Rey. R. E. Terwilliger, Ph.D., r; Rev. L. H. Uyeki, B.D. 


Sun 8 HC G Ser, 10 HC G Ser (Ist & 3rd), MP G&G 
Ser (2nd & 4th) 


UTICA, N.Y. 


GRACE downtown Utica 
Rey. Stanley P. Gasek, r; Rey. Lisle B. Caldwell, c 


Sun HC 8, 9:15, HC or MP 11; Daily Lit 12; HC 
Wed 7 G Fri 7:30; HD anno 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. MARK’S Locust St. between 16th and 17th Sts. © 


Sun HC 9, 11, EP 5:30; Daily ex Sat 7:45, 5:30; 
Fri 12:10; Sat 9:30, C 12-1 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S Cowardin Ave. & Bainbridge St. 
Rey. Walter F. Hendricks, Jr., r 

Sun Masses: 7:30, 11, Mat & Ch § 9:30; Mass 
daily 7 ex Tues G Thurs 19; Sol Ev & Sta Ist 
Fri 8; Holy Unction 2d Thurs 10:30; C Sat 4-5 


A Church Services Listing is a sound investment 
in the promotion of church attendance by all 
Churchmen, whether they are at home or away 


from home. Write to our advertising depart- 
ment for full particulars and rates. 
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Announcing... 


The 1959 
Church School Essay Contest 


Sponsored by The Living Church 
Subject: The Church School 


The subject may be dealt with on a broad scope, or narrowed 
down to a particular phase. 


Eligibility: All undergraduates in Church related primary or 
secondary schools offering courses for academic credit (not 
including Sunday Schools), except members or employees of 
The Church Literature Foundation and members of their fami- 
lies, are eligible for this 16th annual contest. 


PRIZES 
FIRST PRIZE: gold medal and S$I1OO 


SECOND PRIZE: silver medal and $50 


THIRD PRIZE: silver medal and $25 


Regulations. Essays to be typed (double spaced) or written in ink in legible long-hand, on one side of the 
paper. Length: 1,000 words or less. The manuscript must be mailed and postmarked not later than midnight, 
February 16, 1959, to Contest Editor, The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis., and received 
not later than February 23, 1959. On the title page, which is to be attached to the front of each manuscript, 
must be typed or written clearly the name, age, and grade of the writer, as well as the name and address 
of the school. Accompanying each manuscript must be a statement from an instructor of the student's school 
that the article submitted is the original work of the student. 


All manuscripts submitted become the property of the publishers of The Living Church and will not be 
returned to the writers. At the discretion of the editor, some of them may be published in The Living Church 
or elsewhere. Announcement of winners will be made in the April 12, 1959, Church School issue of 
The Living Church. 


The topic for the contest is deliberately left general. Essays may deal with a variety of specific topics within 
the general subject. An essay might, for instance, be titled ‘Why I Chose a Church School,” or ‘What I Like 
(and/or Dislike) about My Church School.” It might take up a specific aspect of Church school life, or a 
specific problem in that life. Or an essay may use an approach entirely he ois any of these. 
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